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DRIFTING, which it turns twice or thrice in spite of | disappear hand in hand among the trees On the present occasion, however, there 
a the cautious flicking of a horse chestnut | would have provoked my risible propen- | is no participation in the Fairacre teativ! 
BY 1. Pr. D leaf by me sities irresistibly; but I am in no mood for | ties tor me, although [ have been waiting 


— The disturbance, slight as it is, proves | laughing just now, and, only to be thank- | with feverish anxiety for the appearance 

Drifting, drifting tar out to sea, sufficient to restore my companion part- | ful to have got rid of the unfortunate Mrs. | of the invitations, trusting the affair might 
\ vessel abandoned by captain and crew; ially to consciousness; she stirs uneasily, | Aylmer so easily, | snatch up wy dis. | afford me an opportunity for another in- 
sormtossed—a plaything of wind and of | Moans, puts her hand to her bead, her | carded hat and jacket, and, without even | terview with poor Mra, Aylmer, whom | 





WAVe, eyelids flicker, and a line of white appears waiting to watch her and her escort out of | have never seen since my chance meeting 

Weartly ploughing the wild waters through, | for a second or two between the upper and | sight, set off on my way home with all | with her in the Priory woods, now nearly 
Drifting, drifting, battered and worn, lower eyelashes. possible speed. a fortnight ago. 

Helplessly carried by wind and by tide, ‘*Don’t—oh, dont!’ she gasps feebly ‘1 —e Nleep and appetite havealike been al- 


Days, weeks and months, perhaps even years, | don’t want to wake yet. I can remember most strangers to me from the moment we 


Borne over and over the waters wide, when [am asleep, but never when | am CHAPTER V. parted. It is fortunate indeed that father 
Drifting, e’er drifting, mayhap a kind fate, awake—nev er——”’ 66 EI.L, good-bye, Hessie, old girl! | has chosen the end of June and partof 
Will steer beraway from a rock bound shore, The words endin another moan, more W Keep up your spirits, | mustsay | July as the time for his well-earned an- 
And gently, tendering liy her to rest piteous than the last. it’s an awful pity you can’t come | nual boliday, which he always spends in 
Where buffeting billows can reach her no 


It is dreadful to see a fellow-creature in | with us! Take care of yourselves? Bless | the North of England, with some old 


— such sore distress! And probably the | you, yes! I’ll see after the cubs, and bring | friends. If be were here, my pale cheeks, 
0, ont on the sin troubled ocean of life cause is only trivial. Bending with ex- | you home the pieces safely. Take that as | heavy eyes, and languid gestures would 
A cou! gave drifting away tn the gloom treme caution over her, | put my lips to | # promise, Look sharp, all of you! Get | never escape his notice, 


Hopeless—forsaken—an alien from God, 


; we : 1’ O ) occupies my mind 
steadily drifting away toward doom. her oar. into the carriage—quick! We're late as ne absorbing idea f y mi 


“What is it that you want so much to re- | it is!” almost to the exclusion of every other 
Kut though there's « beacon light not far | member?’ I whispered softly. “Tellme, | “Oh, Tom, wait! I haven’t got my shoes. | topic. I feel convinced that the upfortu- 
pe gone putting off from the shore— and perhaps I can help you.”’ Yos, I have! The Tiger is sitting on them,” | nate invalid lady at present domiciled at 
Vet carelessly, recklessly Onwards he drifts She struggles slightly, as if awakening “Hester—l say!’ cries the voluble| the Priory is no other than the ill-fated 
Into the midnight of death evermore, from a paincful dream. “Tiger.” “Mr. Aylmer has hired a dog- | and weak minded Kachel Marlowe, 
cart from the ‘Red Lion,’ and be’s going | Philip’s long-sought aunt, and that the 


— **T can’t—I can’t!’ 
“Try !” | to drive Miss Ainanda Grey over to Fair- | specious and oily-tongued villain known 

KOR | OVE (KF GOl 1) She struggies alm.st convulsively, then, | acre. I saw her at the Rectory gate, wait- | amongst Combe Koyal folk as Mr. Hast- 
/ 4 J AM. | with sudden vigor, raises herself into a! ing for him, as 1 came pasta little while| ings Aylmer is the man who lured 
sitting posture, her eyes still remaining ago. She had « hat as big as the roof of | ber from her home, and that he has now 
closed, save for the line of white. the coach house, all made of —” hazarded the inconceivably bold stroke of 
‘What do you want to remember?” she “Here, shove along, Tiger! If you don’t | bringing his victim once more among the 





KY THE AUTHOR OF “GLORY'S LOVERS,” 








“AN ARCH-IMPOBTOR,” “HUSH ED asks, echoing the question | have just | get in, and bold your jaw, I'll drive off | #cenes of her girlhood, on the chance of 

uP!” “A LOVER FROM OVER asked her. ‘“Why- it, to be sure! Where | without you!” her being able to discover old Marlowe's 
THE SKA,”’ ETO, he put it! The money—wy fathber’s—Peter |) 1 am standing on the steps of the front | missing money. 

Mariowe’s money, that was lost—was— | door, watching the whole of my family, Should his scheme be successful, he will 

, lost——”’ | with the exception of father, performing | certainly decamp with all that is found, 

CHAPTER HI1.—(Continusp. ) The trees aud bushes, with my compan. the almost impossible feat of cramming | thus defrauding poor Phillp Marlowe, who 


{HE obeys me implicitly, resting ber | ion’s gray-clad figurein their midst, ap. themselves inty our pony-carriage, There will, in that case, have no chance of ever 
head wearily upon the pillow I have | pear suddenly to be all whirling around = =§ are fiveof them, and the carriage was or- | Obtaining his rightful share of bis grand- 


h provided. Then she fixes her large | mein the strangest manner imaginable, iginally designed to carry two; but long father’s money. 
distraught blue eyes on me with an inten- | and a heavy sledge hammer is surely beat- practice has enabled them to accomplish From the instant this idea dawned upon 
sity that is painful to meet. ing in the top of my head as I snatch oul the wonderful actin # surprisingly clever | 16 | have known absolutely no peace. 
Around us in the wood not a sound isto | my pecket handkerchief and wipe away manner. The dread that the memory she bas lost 
be heard; even the birds have ceased from | the coid moisture that has gathered on my ‘Tou drives, Gerald sits besides him, | may suddenly return to the half-witted 
singine, and the light warm breeze that | forehead and around my lips. and Kuth squeezes berself in between Mrs. Aylmer baunts me night end day. 
stirred the leavesa little while ago has With all my might I struggle'o regain them, the ‘Tiger’ and Rosie sitting, Turk- Judging by what she let dropin her 
died quite away. my seii-command, and not an instant wo) ish fashion, at thelr feet, wandering conversation, there can be no 
By slow degrees the anxious fixity of | 8000, for her last effort has thoroughly Itis fortunate the springs of the old | doubt thatextreme pressure is being put 


ny companion’s gaze relaxes; and then | rouscd Mrs. Ayliner, and she wakes in 4 basket cart are strong. As for Winks, the | upon her to recall the hiding place chosen 
an 6xpression of drowsiness, a drooping of | paroxysin of hysterical sobbing, clinging fat pony, he would not object lo draw the by her father for the concealment of his 
the reddened heavy eyelids, foretelis slum- | / me so that her weight nearly drags me whole Gay family, provided he were al- wealth. 





ber. to the ground, and fighting wildly with lowed to go at Lis own pace. If, in a lucid interval, reeollection 

The clasp of her hot dry hand on mine | 30me imaginary terror that has assailed Nothing ever rouses Wink® into mov- | should return to her, there would be noth- 
slackens, Soothed by kindly contact and | her in her sleep. ing faster than his socustomed leisurely | ing to prevent Mr. Hastings Aylmer from 
sympathy, the poor harrassed demented “Where aw 1? J want togo home, Take jog trot, and not an inch will hé travel up | appropriating the wholeof the treasure 





creature soon drops into a profound sleep, | mé home ’ she wails piteously. “Hobert the merest apology for a hill until every without any one but himeaself knowing 
The situation is anything but an agree. would be su angry if be knew! bad s66n one nas turned out of the vehicle, Conse anything about ‘t, and snapping his fin- 
3 ableone for me. | have really neither | you. Let me get home before he comes quently progress is slow; but that does | gers at us all afterwards, 

’ imé nor inclination to devote to Mrs, | back !” not matter. Ihave not confided my secrettlo my 
Aylmer’s cure; and indeed the prospect of She scrambles to her feet with an energy Fairacre is only four miles off, and Sir | father, because | have as yet but little to 
being in any way mixed up or connected | of which I should hardly have deemed her Gregory Diggle’s picnic tea comes but once yo upon —merely the disjointed speech of 
With the affairs of the tenants of the Pnory capable, and breaks away from my re- ayear. Itis a regular institution in the | a mentally affected invalid, uttered at the 
8 nore than distasteful. straining bold, trying in her frantic haste neighborhood of Combe Royal, and is | mement when she was rousing bernsel! 

If the unfortunate fancy she seems to | to rush in the direction opposite to that looked forward to long before the invita. | from an unéasy slumber. 
have Geveloped for my society should in- | Which she ought to take—the direction ons are sent oul, as they always are, It her words were repeated to father he 
Créase, it must be nipped in the bud at | Which must inevitably bring her outin# about the first week of July. Sir Gregory would be sure to say that thoy were merely 





ones; and, as | sit watching the invalid’s | few minutes on to the high road. is not # liberal man, but he is ostentatious, the imaginings of @ nervous byaterical 
drawn pallid face, peacefully upturned to In vain | try to hold her back; teeble 4s He likes to “do tne thing bandsomely,”” woman, due w Mrs. Aylmer - having 
the blue sky and green leaves above our  8be looks, her strength becomes positively for the sake of what people will say about heard so much about old Marlowe’s money 
heads, and so motionless in its repose that / maniacal; and she has just succeeded in jt afterwards. since she came to reside at the Priory; 


It might almost be mistaken for death it- | shaking off my grasp when 4 rustling in The piace generally chosen is Falracre and, if he took any action at all, it would 


self, a strong inclination seizes me tu witb- | the bushes close to us causes us both to) woods, ciietiy because there Is « large dls most likely be to seek a personal inter- 
draw my hand while she atill sleeps and pause and start violently. It is Ali, the used barn ina field close by, belonging to view with the invalid, giving as his r6a- 
seals away, colored \boy, who bursts through the Lord Fairford, and this is turned inte a son for doing #0 the statement T had made 


But then there is my jacket! It would, bushes with a loud ery, and, without ball room for the occasion, being ally to nim. 


be impossible for me to possess inyself of | further ceremony, seizes Mrs. Ayliuer decorated with flags and evergreens, by This probability reminds me of my 
Vat without rousing Mrs, Aylmer, and if | roughly by the arm. Sir Gregory's ordern. promine to Mr. Aylmer that | would keep 
! leave it behind me I shall either lose it— ‘Mem sahib must back at once, al The band is bired from Bishopsthorpe. the circumstances of my one visit to the 
4 me a* it happens to be new, is not to be | once!’ he exclaims peremptorily. “Massa = lces, with champagne sand claret cup, are Priory strictly to myeetl, —_— a 
ae ‘Bt of—or, worse still, it will be re- sahib give Ali plenty stick if Mem sabib handed round during the dancing, which mention of Mra, A yiiners condition to nO 
a by Mr. Aylmer himself, who wil] | not there when he come home! Now! goes on from seven © Clock ots 168 bbe | body , a Jered 
— y take advantage of the excuse for Quick, auick !’’ entertainment commences with « surmmptlu sonidos, there is Philip Ww be conmder a 
my 'Dg a visit to our bouse I decide te Iwnoring ny prese! ak 6s 4 tea, la Itupon the grass by the wei If tne wi Haffair ss 1id turn out a imyth, 
ot listurbed for a his unresisting treme — < ' — pe 
A saiali oh rey gets 

A a : 

‘4 ist arrived at this dete att ’ nt he | ys ‘ ACOs A . " 

at When a large fiy settben tonstents es y other time the gr aii : ‘ r : ; 1 

1 pon ? / ‘ 4 4 A . 


her draw . ‘ gat wited an to their ¢ ere 
lrawn and Shrunken cheek, to! anceof the oddly matched pairas thoy invited anu ul . 
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ter merely to show him that 1 waa still ip- 
terested in bim and his fortunes, and 
ready to forgive his coolness if he would 
return t© bis allegiance once more. 

—I believe that, if 1 were to find old Mar- 
lowe’s money bags at this moment, the 
thought of the possivility I beve just 
mentioned would cause me to throw them 
into the nearest borse- pond sooner than 
give them to him. 

After much deliberation, I bave deckied 
to keep my supposed discovery to myself, 
at any rateuntil I have something more 
definite to communicate, or, at least, until 
I have contrived to obtain another inter- 
view with poor Mra. Ayimer. 

Of course in the interim | torment my- 
self ceaselessly with the idea that while ! 
am keeping silence the money will be 
found and made away with by Mr. Hast 
ings Aylmer. 

A dozen times a day my heart is in my 
mouth from souwne trivial cause or other. 
Whenever the children rush up Ww me 
with some piece of local news or village 
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garden, then through the door in the wai! 





that takes me by a short cut across the 
fields, past the church, and wo the Priory 
wales, 

To make assurance doubly sure, 1 bave 
waited in the dining-room window, 
screened by the lace curtains, until the 
dog-owrt driven by Mr. Hastings Ayimer, 


with Miss Aman<a Grey fora companion, | 


has passed. 

Five minutes after our carriage, with 
ita goodly freight, disappeared they came in 
sight, Miss Amanda in an enormous 
Duchess of Devonshire hat and a limp 


round the waist, Mr. Aylmer, faultiossly 
dressed, as usual, in a pale heather-mix- 


| ture suit, with hat to match, acrimson 


| 


| driving-glovesa, 


gossip | can feel myself change color, The | 


boys’ voloes in the hall, when they return 
from school, cause me to tremble in every 
limb, 


Every instant | expect to hear that the | 


truth has come out, that some magic de 
nouement of the Vriory mystery is at 
hand. Night after night | toss reatiessly 
upon my pillow, falling asleep only to 
awake with the dreadful idea that I have 
found old Marlowe's money and, that 
Mr. Hastings Aylmer ia trying to wrest it 
from my grasp. 

The summer days and nights slip by 
however, and all goes on as usual, Of Mrn, 
Aylmer I neither bear nor see anything; 
the neighborhood seems quite satisfied to 
regard her as a nonentity. 

Meanwhile Mr. Aylmer 
quite popular. 
he dines at Lord Fairford’s, and ws 
suredly he would dine with us also were it 
not that father’s absence exempta us from 
the obligation of entertaining gentieman 
visitors. 

Hie has even taken tea at the Kectory, 
and handed round buns ata mothers’ meet 
ing afterwards, I contrived to excuse my 
self from attending this meeting on learn. 
ing from Mias Amanda (irey that Mr, Ay! 
mer was to be present, 

Then at last the date of the Fairacre pic- 
nic was fixed, and the invitations were 
insured; Indeed, I assisted poor timid Lady 
Diggle to write and despatch ther. 

The Ay!mers were included, of course 
‘Their anewer contained, asl expected, an 
excuse for Mra. Aylmer and an effusive 


in becoming 


most 


rosebud in his button-hole, and with new 
It is evident that | may 
venture upon my secret visit to the Priory 
this afternoon without any fear of encoun. 
tering the Lead of the housebold. 

it takes ine searcely ten minutes Ww run 
acrons the fields, bare and stubbiy now 
that the hay is cut and cared; and | linger 
for a minute to rest and recover ny breath 


| girlish white frock, with a biue sash tied | 


“J can tell you where he has gone, but 
not exactly when he will be back. There 
is a piecic inthe neighborhood, and I 
should think he will probably he absent 
tili aboutten o’clock—possibly later,” | 


answered indifierently, as 1 opened the 


gate of the drive and pass in under the 
beavy shadow of tle trees. 

The stranger looks disappointed. 

“That’s unlucky!’ be says, with a mo 
mentary twitebing of his lips, ‘However, 
it can’t be helped; 1 mustcome down an- 
other day, | suppose, Good afternoon, 
ma’am, and thank you.” 

He touches his hat respectfully and 
turns away, 

1 look back once, just before I turn the 
sharp angle in the carriage road that hides 


| the gates from view, but be is nowhere to 


| 


under the tall elin-trees that shade the stile | 
| it than if it were quite untenanted, 


leading into the Jane. 

The weather is oppressively hot, though 
the sun is obscured just now by a thick 
cloud that looks like 


a maes Of cotton- 


| wool with brazen edges; the birds are fly- 


He dines at Digglesmere, | 





ing about restiessly, and in the west the 


sky is slowly assuming @ purpie gray tint | 


agsinat which the rich foliage of the trees 
shows up unnaturally green. go 
ing to have thunder? 

Not for some hours perhaps, but we shall 
have a storm before the morning. I| think 
that is the meaning of the indications 
inentioned, and the thought decides me to 
hurry on to the Priory as quickly as powsi 
ble, 

The next moment | 
and in the lane, with a hedge all 
with dog-roses honeysuckie, 
berry vines éither side of 


Aré we 


tangied 
and black- 
me The 
Priory gates are not ten yards distant; but 
they stand back from the road in a deep 
recess, sO that Il cannot see them until I 
al quite close 

When I 
inéasure to find a tman leaning against the 
rusty fron scroll-work and peering through 
into the dim green drive beyond. When 


on 


|} he beara iny footstep behind him he turns 


Hastings 


and touches bis hat respectfully, 

“Beg pardon, ma’am, but can you tell 
ine if this isthe Priory, rented by Mr, 
Aylmer?’ he asks, in a civil 


tone, 


acceptance on the part of her lord and mas. | 


ter, written in a stiff contracted hand 

My opportunity bas arrived at last. Un 
less something occurs to 
Hastings Aylmer from Joining in the Fair- 
acre picnic, ] have the prospect of three or 
four hours at least, when the coast 
Priory will 


prevent 


be clear and I can probably 
contrive another interview with Mr. Ayl- 
mers unfortunate wife. It will go hard 
with meif 1 do not make the most of my 


doubtedly respectable-looking. 


| scrutinise him curiously, for strangers 


at Combe Koyal are rare. tHe is 


He 


un- 
has 


jron-gray hair and whiskers, his eyes are 


Mr. | 
| woft 


at the | 


opportunity, and learn a good deal more | 


of the unhappy woman that [ know at 
present 
During the last few days! bave been a 


prey to the moat tormenting anxiety lest 
the fine weather should break up and cause 
the postponement of the party, thus frus 
trating my all-absorbing scherne, 

Itiatrue 1 am not prepared with the 
particular plan of action, tiny ideas of what 
I shall do when | arrive at the Priory and 
meeting with Mra, 
Aylmer being vague in the extreme; still, 
lam buoyed up with a Micawber-like con. 
viction that when 
thing will turn up, 

Full of suppressed excitement, I have 
Kone through the farce of preparing the 
dreas I never mean to wear for the picnic, 
fearful that my sharp-eyed brothers and 
sisters miight detect my intention of excus 
ing myself at the last moment from join- 
ing it 

last night | passed entirely awake, ris- 
ing half adozen times to look out from 
behind the closed venetian blinds at the 
atill unclouded beauty of the summer 
pDight; but all my fears proved groundless, 

Morning dawned glorious, cloudless as 
ever: it would bea perfect day. Even by 
nine o'clock it waa hot enough to account 
ior the of which | 
plained at breakfast, and which forced me 


even sKocomplish 


the times arrives some- 


bad headache coLn- 


ater on to writea note of polite excuse for 


my Don-appearanocée at the Fairacre picn 
” ae | ave nt atex 

a * mb, 

4 at ~~ ? 
free 

it is ‘a art I ( <k w hie 
l run up © my re i, j nimy bat, and 
Sil} juleily downb again and across the 


in my report, as Mr. 


and so are his tweed clothes and 
felt bat—he 1s gray all over, in fact. 
He hasan ugly but intelligent face, with 
an abnormally turned up nose; he is mid 
and of middle height; and he 
carries a roll of papers in one hand and a 
servieeable-liooking Umurella in the other. 


Having (hus carefully scrutinised the man, 


KAY, 


die aged, 


| awake and 
'of my approaching footsteps, 
am over the stile | 


reach it | am startied beyond 


l proceed to answer the question asked | 
me 

“Yos—this is the Priory; but, if you 
want to see Mr, Aylmer, I can tell you | 


that he is not at home just now,”’ 
Phe stranger bows with a regretful 


| turns 


be seen, and | am too absorbed in my own 
sacheme—too eager to make progress with 
it—to give the man another thought. 

The old house, with the steep sheltering 
furze dotted hill rising abruptly behind it, 
and the belt of scrubby pine trees that 
hide the high walls of the old kitchen gar- 
den on the left, stands silent and deserted 
as usual, with no more signs of life about 


One thin curling line of smoke, rising 
blue against the great copper beech that 
overshadows a part of the building, gives 
evidence that there isa firé in some back 
kitchen or scullery; otherwise the dwell- 
ing night be taken to be deserted, 

As usual, the front door stands ajar, and 
in frontof itthe black boy Ali lies mo- 
tionless, with his face buried in his arms, 
as though guarding tbe premises in his 
master’s absence, 

To all appearance, he has fallen asleep 
at his post; but, evenif that be so, heis 
on the alert at tbe first sound 
He rises, 
stretches himse!f, and comes forward to 
meet ine with a dignified salaam, rendered 
ludicrous by his shabby frayed clothing. 

In reply to my query as to Mrs, Ayl- 
iner’s health, and whether she would be 
likely to receive me fora short visit, he 
up his small shining black eyes 
until the pupils actually disappear from 
view and shakes his head mournfully, 

“Mem sabib dreadful sick! Can’t see no- 
body not this afternoon,’’ he says sol- 
eunly. 

“But you might go and ask her; you 
can’t be quite sure that she won't see any- 
body. Perhaps, ifshe feels dull, I could 
cheer her up a little,’ I suggested, with 
caution. 

Ali shakes 
than @ver, 

“Can't #60 nobody at all!” he reiterates, 
his countenance becoming suddenly very 
stubborn, ‘*Massa’s orders! Mem sahib 
not have no visitors—none !’’ 

Evidently Mr. Hastings Aylmer has 
taken care to instruct his factotum thor- 
oughly in the duty he expects him to per- 
form. 


his head more decidedly 


! ami quite at & !os8s as to What to do next. 
]l have no right whatever to force an en- 
trance to the Priory, no matter what my 
suspicions tnay be, and any attempt at 
effecting an entrance by stealth would be 
almost cértainly frustrated by the sharp- 


witted colored boy. One chance remains, 
| and J must try it 
Producing my purse, I extract there- 


air, | 
“Tl am greatiy obliged to you, madam. 
The truth is, | came down on alittle 


architectural business regarding some re- 
pairs to the house which Mr. Philip Mar- 
wishes put in hand as 
soon as possible; and I have hia orders to 
interview Mr. Ayliner and ascertain if he 
will be willing to let me inspect the prem- 
ines thoroughly before |] prepare and send 
Marlowe wishes wo 


lowe, the owner, 


come to some decision on the matter be- 
fore going abroad.’’ 

‘Before going abroad ?"’ 

1 was right, then! Philip means to | 


leave us. His old idea of going out to the 
Colonies is to be put into practice at Last. 
And he will go without a word or a sign! 
Well, if 1 have been foolish, he is wickedly 
unforgiving. 

Surely—surely I have been punished 
quite sufficiently for what was hardly iny 
fault, afterall! If he would only have 
bad the quarrel out with me at the time, | 
should not have minded so much, no mat- 
ter what hard things be had said; but this 
terrible barrier thal seems to have 


grown 

up between us—if something would only 
break it down ! : 

‘Perhaps, ma'am, you uld ste r 
whe Mr AY AS g “ re 

. ~ ~- ’ ? ~ 
2 en 
8 Ww 4 

“i a ve 8 apoks . " 
ably be DAA BOl lea that in ng t 
Louse, 


form one of two hall-sovereignus given me 
by dear old father just betore he started 
on his holiday, to buy ‘fal lals,’’ as he 
calls them, for the Fairacre picnic, 

It seems dreadful to use his present for 
such a purpose, but I have literally no 
alternative. Taking ihe shining yellow 


coin between my finger and thumb, | hold | 


it up before Ali's sparkling biack eyes, 

“Do you know how much money this 
is?’ I ask severely. 

The boy nods so that I wonder he does 
not dislocate his dark skinny neck; his face 
suddenly lights up with cupidity; he does 
not speak, but holds up the claw-like 
fitgers and thumbs of both hands to de- 
onstrate his knowledge of the exact value 
of my half-sovereign. To my great relief, 
bis is plainly a soul not above « bribe, 

“Now look here, Ali,” I Say coolly, 
feeling that with my golden key I can 
afford to take matters with a high hand— 
“IT will give you this piece of gold all 
for your very own, to do as you like with, 
if you will promise faithfully to do some- 
thing | want very much in return,’ 

l pause here to the effect of 

and All watches ne with 


note my 
words rapt at- 


45 ana / y “A wW . t¢ 
room and 


put this 


oa ve nen ne 


Into 


wit! her, I wil 


money your hand when ] 


| lish to unmistakable cockney takes 








— 


come out again. Do you understand wim 

1 looked fixedly at my Companion for g 
reply, but tor a moment he makes none, 
He nods twiceor thrice ina Meditative 
manner, ws though considering ®0me im. 
portant matter; then suddenly his ©X pres. 
sion changes—a malicious grin iLlUmines 
his features. He draws close to m6, and 
puts bis lips near to my ear. 

‘Lor’ bless yer, I’d sell my grand. 
mother, if I’d got one, for ’arf a skiy be 
whispers confidentially. 

Thesudden change from broken 


mer 
entirely aback that I start as from oan 


den shock. Indeed I am absolutely dum. 
founded for the moment. 

“Then you are not—not,” | stam mered 
wildly-——‘‘not black ?”’ 

‘Bless yer ’art—no, miss, no more nor 
you! The whole bloomin’ concern’s 5 
blessed plant—that’s wot it is!” replies 
Mr. Hastings Aylwmer’s “foreign” servant 
cheerfully. 

Putting his dark forefinger slowly into 
his mouth, he proceeds to drawa moist 
zig-zag line with it down the opposite arm, 
hastily bared for the purpose, Sure 
enough, the dark coloring matter—dye, or 
whatever it is—is partially removed, show. 
ing that the skin beneath is undeniably 
European. 

“It won’t come off, you see, unless it’s 
wetted. It lasts a little better nor a week, 
and then the boss puts it on hisself, and » 
precious sticky nasty job’tis too!” the 
boy explains, with obliging candor. Then 
he whispers, ‘“You won't peach, will you? 
Honor bright !”’ 

Ishake my head. The discovery that 
the supposed Indian page-boy is actually a 
London gamin of the first water in dis 
guise filla me with terror, and causes me 
to regret too late the folly of which I have 
been guilty in withholding from my father 
the grave suspicions that my first visit to 
the Priory aroused in my mind. 

While 1, in my feeble girlish fashion, am 
planning to defeat singie handed the evil 
designs of so crafty a villain as Mr, Mar- 
lowe’s tenant, he will probably ‘walk over 
the course,’ as the sporting papers say, 
and snap his fingers at us all afterwards | 
oughtto havetaken my father into my 
confidence, Itis too late now, however, 
to retrieve my errors of judgment, Alil 
can dois to act as promptly and bravely 
as possible. 

“Tell of you? No—certainly not! Your 
secret is quite safe with me,’ I say hur- 
riedly, in answer to the boy’s repeated ep- 
treaties that I will not betray him; “but 
you must promise to watch carefully, and 
let me know somehow if you see Mr. Ayl- 
mer returning. 1 am afraid of him, and 
forthe world | would not have him find 
me with his wife. You shall have your 
half-sovereign all right if you will do your 
best to help me—and | think you will.” 

Once more my companion nods decid- 
edly. 

‘I’m game for the’arf-skiv!’’ he says, 
with firmness. “You goin and see the 
oid ’un and have it out with ’er, whatever 
‘tis; and I’ll climb the big tree just by the 
gate posts, where I can see up and down 
the road, and if 1 spy the boss comin’ I'll 
bolt up to the house that blessed minit and 
give a good loud whistle; and then’’—ore 
cularly—‘I recommend yer to make haste 
and cut yer lucky, for, as sure as you 
don’t, he’ll whack the old missis when 
you’re gone, as he did afore; and, when 
he whacks, he do whack orful!” 


[TO BK OONTINUED. } 
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BY Ss U. W. 





e ° » . 
Fighting Grizzlies. 
HILE standing on the levee, veer 
\\ the foot of K street, Sacramento 
City, one delicious afternoon in 
September, debating in my mind whether 
Ishould takea boat for San Francis 
and pass the winter, i. 6., the rainy season, 
in idleness there, or run to the mountains, 
and tempt fortuneinthe dry diggings, § 
hand was laid heavily, but not roug?!ys 
upon mny shoulder. 
Before I had time to look up, 4 kindly 
voice greeted me with: , 
“Hollo, lieutenant! You here? Why; 
by the great Bull of Bourbon, you're the 
iast man I’d a thought of meeting in thes? 
parts, Why, when did you get dow! from 
the hills?” 


; . a en 
1 looked steadily in the face of the - é 
Y rly cose 
tleman who had thus familiarly ® 
face 
that is, looked at that par: ali 
at Was t overed will a 
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a w f dark hair, and was at 
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man bad decidedly the advantegé 0 
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when a merry twinkle of the man’s black 
made me instantly change my tune, 


ar e beartiest tone of wel- 


and cry out in tb 


e possible. 
rake. Ben, old fellow, is it you? Give 


band, my boy! Why, when did 
nee of the bills, and bow are the 
rest of the boys Are they with you, or 
are they—come, let’s sinile!”’ 

And putting my arm in his, 1 hurried 
bim across the open space between the 
river and the houses opposite, and dragged 
him—not that be was at all backward in 
t of smmiling—into the Engine. 


— What’il you 


“let's take a seat, Ben. 
have? Champagne, eh?” 

“No—bang your wine! I'll take a snap 
at some Bourbon or old rye. I don’t care 
swokes which. I want something a white 
man can take into his stomach. You 
know, lieutenant, my opinion about water. 
Well, ite pretty much the same with re- 
gerdto wine, Water is all very well for 
floating ships in, and making tea for 
women and children, but when you come 


to men, why there’s nothing 80 good as 


old rye.” 
| gave the waiter a wink, and presently 


a bottle of whiskey was placed before us 
that is not often tested in the States, 

“Why, Ben,” 1 asked as 1 noticed that 
he decanted his liquor with his left hand, 
his right hand banging uselessly by his 
side, “what’s the matter with your right 
arm? Is it burt?”’ 

‘“Chawed alittie!’’ he answered, as he 
emptied bis glass, “And I’ve ocme down 
into this den of civilization and black-leg- 
ging to see if the doctors can make it good 
as new. For! owethe varmint another 
tune, and I'll bave it out of ’em ) et, or my 
name's not Ben, Swift.’’ 

“Grizzlies ?”’ asked I. 

“Grizziies,’’ he answered, 

“How wasit, Ben? You used to boast, 
old boy, thatno bear was ever dropped 
that could get the better of you.”’ 

And I looked commiseratingly at my 
friend, a perfect giantin stature, and yet 
so nobly built and athletic was he that 
there was nota spare ounce of flesh or 
bone in his body. Ben has always ap- 
peared in my eyes the beau-ideal of a Nim- 
rod, He was handsome ashe was big, 
and Jam fully persuaded that, bad he 
paid a8 much attention to the ladies as he 
did to four-footed creatures, more than 
one sweet little heart would have panted 
be pressed to his side, and more than 
one pair of rose-bud lips would have 
turned to his to be kissed. 

“Well, they did get a little the better of 
iné this time, | must admit; but then there 
were three of them, and what could a fel- 
low under the circumstances do but take 
w the tree and roost ?’’ 

“How was it, Ben?” I asked, as he un- 
covered the injured arm, and | saw that 
an ugly cut, which left the bone open 
from the elbow to the wrist, needed the at- 
vention of some disciples of Esculapius. 
“How was it, Ben?” | repeated, sorry to 
e¢ my friend thus iojured, 

“Well,” he answered, ‘Tom Fryers, 
Dick Harding, Barry Smith, Bill Byrne 
snd myself were whiling the time away 
at little Kelly’s rancho, helping him to 
measure out the contents of a barrel of 
‘orn julee he had got somehow from the 
Kay, when who should come in and dis 
rb us in our devotions but that son of 
Aaak, Big Oochrane.,’ 

"How are yer, boys?’ 
uncouth, blut! way. "es ny aan eg 
fellers, to be drinkin’ an’ playin’ with 

§ Keards when there’s #0 much sport up in 
Whe hill’ But give us a sample o’ your 
, ofl. I've hearn say it wor good for the 

™ Wwothache, if pothin’ else.’ 
oe a was placing the juice 
ies tee ining shirt, visions of grizzly 
spade 6 my eyes, and I itched to be 
“ay 6 trail of the animals, For, you 
wl nape 1 hadn’tin my wander- 
> Aaa nu the traces of a bear for 
might ‘onth, and consequently became 
Y Uneasy, fooling my time away at 


whiskey and car 
ds, and 
Over for the hi 5, the season all but 


“He weuldn’t caloulateon Tom Fryers 
or Dick Harding, for they were as drunk 
asthe juice could make them, and as for 
Barry Smith, he was too intent on follow- 
ing their example to be counted in. 

‘**] guess you kin coax me into that yere 
crowd o’ your’n, Cochrane,’ remarked 
Bill Byrne, 

***No one else?’ asked Cochrane, 

“He saw that it was useless to repeat the 
question, and it was finally agreed that we 
three should, early on the following morn- 
ing, follow the tracks made by the bears. 

‘ ‘See yere, you Bill, an’ you, Ben, be 
keerfui o’ yourselves, an’ don’t get so 
darned drunk thet neither on ye can tell 
the stump o’ a tree from a bar to morrow. 
Drink an’ get drunk like Christians, an’ 
ye’l be all right, both on ye. As for my- 
sely, I guess 1 won’t teck more’n a pint 
more, an’ then I go to sleep.’ 

“It was dark this time, and Cochrane 
was not many minutes in following out his 
resolution. He took in his allowance, as- 
suring Kelly during the operation that if 
he did not have enough of the whiskey 
leftin the morning to wet his whistle be- 
fore starting he should inour his displeas- 
ure then and there, 

‘As the barrel was not near empty, and 
as Fryers and Harding wouid not be likely 
to require any more for some time, and as 
Barry Smith could be finished with an- 
other quart, Little Keily thought he could 
assure his friend that there would cer- 
tainly be a drop or two left for bis delecta- 
tion in the morning. 

‘Satisfied on this point, the son of Anak 
rolied himself in his blanket, and stretoh- 
ing his huge form on the floor, with his 
feet to the fire, was soon trumpeting glad 
tidings of great joy through his nose; 
which, lieutenant, as you have seen the 
man, is not the least diminutive of the or- 
gans which ornament his head and face. 

“As there was a chanoe for grizzly, | 
dropped the cards and the juice, and over- 
hauled my gun, a sixteen shooter, which | 
got from York City, sent me bya friend 
there, and then rolled myself in my 
blanket, followed the example which bad 
been set me, 

“T awoke the next morning to see Big 
Cochrane looking at ny repeater. 
“*¢Whaton the yearth is that ar?’ he 
asked, as he saw me watching bim. It 
was the first time he had ever seen a wea- 
pon of the kind. 

“¢Why, a rifle, to be sure,’ | answered, 
as | rose to my feet and shook inyself. 

‘ ¢Quar-lookin’ critter,’ he muttered. 
“But I s’pose it’s all right. If yer badn’t 
a seen bar afore ter-day, Ben Swift, I'd be 
moccasined by the ugliest syuaw on the 
plains, ef 1’d trust myself with any one in 
thar tracks an’ that in thar bands,’ 

‘41711 take the chanoe with it, Cochrane,’ 
1 responded, ‘It has stood me in good 
need before, and it may again.’ 

‘No more was said. Byrne, Cochrane 
and myself, as soon as we had dispatched 
breakfast apd saddled horses, struck a 
path, headed by the latter, that took us to 
the Coast Range, and north of mount Linn. 
It was too late in the day when we had 
reached the hills to think of finding the 
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dering why Cockrane and Byrne had not 
been attracted to the place by the repeated 
reports of my rifle. 


“But it was fortunate for me that I had 
not lefi the tree. Justas I was about to do 
so, another grizz|y worked its way out of 
the bush close beside me. Before | had 
time to find out where it really was, it 
stood before, and certainly could not have 
been more than twice its own length from 
me. To fire was useless. I made at once 
for the limbs of a tree. While scaling 
the trunk, my left hand encumbered with 
the rifle, the monster somehow got hold 
of my arm, and, in my effort to disengage 
it, tore it as you have seen, I did not feel 
it much at the time, 

“In a second | was among the branches, 
the bear endeavoring to follow; but I 
worked my way until I had succeeded in 
reaching some of the smaller limba, where, 
to prevent myself from falling through 
faintness, for I had become dizzy from loss 
of blood—my arm all the while bleeding 
profusely—I managed to tie myself. | still 
held the gunin my uninjured hand. I 
laid it across a couple of limbs, and pull- 
ing out my whiskey flask, washed the in- 
jured arm with the fluid it contained, 

‘This partially revived me. I next tore 
my shirt off, and with my teeth rent it 
into strings, and, as best I could, wound it 
around my arm. 

“On looking down I saw that the bear— 
a she one—was striving to get up the 
trunk 1, however, did not fear her. I 
knew sbe could not reach me. 

“With the uninjured arm, | now placed 
the gun to my left shoulder, and rested 
the barrel on a branch of the tree, prepared 
to give the enraged creature beneath me 
ite quietus, 

“The bear at length, tired of striving to 
reach me, moved in the direction where 
lay the beast | had killed. This gave me 
a chance which I availed myself of. 

‘| covered her and fired. Again | was 
fortunate, The ball hitbome. Aa it did 
so, the creature bounced inthe air, and 
with a savage yell, rather than growl, fell 
dead across the body of her mate. 

‘““] was overjoyed at iny success. Fora 
moment | forgot the pain in my arm, and, 
notwithstanding the shades of night were 
gathering rapidly around me, | was about 
to descend, when all at once | heard, as if 
from «& thousand throats, the yelping of 
prairie wolves, They seemed to come 
from every quarter of the compass in the 
direction where I was. ‘They had smeit 
the blood of the grizzlies, 

“] now hesitated about going down, and 
it was well I did. For leas than ten min- 
utes from the time | first heard the cry of 
the coyotes, the plateau in the vicinity of 
the tree was literally black with them.. 
They gathered around the carcasses of the 
bears, and commenced, as they snarled 
and growled, and yelped, and fought each | 


on the fol- 
1 pre- 


“From that hour until late 
lowing day | remembered nothing. 
sume 1 must have fainted. 





Bric-a-Brac. 


Tring THe KNoT.—At a Babyloniah 
wedding ceremony the priest, it is said, 
took a thread from the garment of the 
bride and another from the germent of the 
bridegroom, and tied them into a knot, 
which he gave to the bride This is 
probably the orgin of the modern saying 
about tying the knot with regard to mar- 
riage, 

A Snort Sreecn.— Perhaps the shortest 
speech ever delivered in any legislative 
assembly was that of the member of Uon- 
gress, who, having got out this sentence, 
“Mr. Speaker, the generality of mankind 
in general are disposed to exercise oppres- 
sion on the generality of mankind in gen- 
eral,"’ was pulled down to his seat by a 
iriend with the remark. “You'd better 
stop; you are coming out at the same hole 
you went in at!” 

Tue Conmans.—Mr. H, Saunderson, of 
the Chinese imperial Customs, says that 
there is little doubt that the Coreans are of 
Mongolian extraction. The antiquity of 
their race 1s one point upon which they 
pride themselves; but their early records 
have been so scattered and destroyed that 
little information can be obtained trom 
them. They are atall finely-built race, 
the average height of the men being five 
feet six inches, and that of the women five 
feet. The Corean is an arrant thief, and, 
in his utter disregard both for morality 
and decency, he exceeds both the Chinese 
add Japanene, 

To THEIR ADVANTAGS,— Mutual service 
1s a system which is carried to perfection 
in the Indian villages. No money is used 
in exchange for services, The barber at- 
tends to the carpenter in return for re 
pairs of ploughs and other wooden instru- 
ments. The washerman washes the 
clothes of the physician who attends to 
him in sickness, and #0 forth. The prob- 
lem of insufficient income is met in the 
only possible way—by limitatien of wanta 
The Hindoo bas no furniture—not even 
a hand-basin. He washes in the river, and 
ihe sun dries him. He has neither chairs, 
beds, nor tables. He uses the oor as a 
com plete substitute; or, if he is dainty, be 
allows himeelf the luxury of a three-hall- 
penny mat. Exoept for cooking-pota and 
grain and a few water-jars, his house in as 
bare as Mother Hubbard's cupboard. 

SKWINU ON Ey RBROWS.—It in said that a 
certain perfumer has found a new way of 
fixing eyelashes and eyebrows, Inatead of 
painting them in the usual vulgar old 
style, he puts the genuine article there, 
The operator takes a hair from the head of 
the beauty— for ladies are his chief cus- 
tomer—or, if she does not line precisely 
the color of her own hair, he takes one of 
any other color that she likes, threads an 
extremely fine needle with the bair, runs 
it along inside the skin of the eyalid, sew- 
ing sallmaker’s fashion, but leaving the 
loops sufficiently long to enable kim toout 





“When I did become conscious I found 
myself lying upon the ground in the midat 
of the bones of the grizzlies | had killed, 
and which the wolves had devoured, | 





grizzlies, and 80 we encamped for the | 
night. We were not long, bowever, in get- | 
ting on to the tracks of the beasts, and we 
resclved to have them on the following | 
day at any hour. 
‘‘We hobbled our horses and left them 
to range at will through the grass, as we 
saw it would be useless to take them with 
us through the brush. The following | 
morning we were on our way to the haunts 
of the grizzlies, Discovering as we ad- 
vanoed fresh tracks, we became more cau- 
tious in our movements, and, for greater 
safety, separated and struck out in differ- 
ent directions. 

“This, lieutenant, you know, was neces- 
sary, a8 there were at least three, if not 
more of the animals somewhere near us. 
“Half an bour subsequent to the disap- 
pearance of Cochrane and Byrne, | found 
myself on a large plateau on the summit 
of the range. This flat space is covered 
here and there with bushes, while atinter- 
vals a tree may be found. 

“While crossing this space, and when 
near aclump of bushes, 1 heard @ mwove- 
ment that denoted the presence of # 
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grizzly. ! was instantly on the alert. | 
had hardly more than prepared myself, | 
when a buge bear, with a grow! so loud 

undor 


that it seemed to shake the ground 
my feet, rushed out of the under-growth, 


about thirty rods ahead of mé 

As sOOD a8 he saw wié he Bt ped al 

6 covered bim witt y gul 4 
as I was in the act of & ng M44 
he moved. I drove a bal! 5 A 
that presently finished him 

“The excitement aud sport, as ! sup 

posed, over, | was about to move on—Wwon 


| fore the architect; he 


Cochrane and Byrne standing over me, 

‘They had, they said, after great labor, | 
succeeded in finding and lowering me 
fromthe tree. While I was yet unocon- | 
scious, they hau dressed my torn arin, 
thoroughly washed it, and closing the lips 
of the wound as much as possible, They 
could not but see the work | had done, 
and they, of course, congratulated me, 

“With the assistance of these men I got 
back to Kelly’s, and thenoe | came here in | 
search of a medicine man that oan fix me 
up a6 wood as new, for | intend hereafter 
to make the grizzlies simell biue blaz« 
with my repeater for the ugly trick one of 
their kind played on me in tearing open 
my arm.” 

| took Ben Swift to a medical yentioman 
of repute, who, in afew weeks, placed his 
patient out of danger. When Ben went 
back to the hills, he promised to reward 


| the doctor for bis trouble by sending him 


the fattest grizzly he could find; and he 


did. 
——— el 
CREATIVE ForcK — "Life lies before us,’ 
says Goethe, “as a huge quarry 166s be 
deserves not the 


name of an architect except when, out of 
this fortuitous nase, he can combine, with 
the greatest economy anid fitness and dur- 


ability, some form, the pattern of which 

originated in his spirit All things with 
t os—nay, ! may add, a things is 

are mere elements t 1 6 “~ is 
ea tne A ‘ “~ 

an pr iuce Woa were al 

and which leaves us either slee; 

eet untii, in ne way A er “a 

us or in us, that same has been pro 

au uced,’”’ 


them afterward, so that they will form a 
range of beautiful fringe and look pertectly 
natural, The operation is extremely de- 
licate, but painful. For eyebrows he does 


| the same thing; but the eyebrow operation 


is, of course, less delicate. Arched eye 
brows, bushy eyebrows, straight eyebrows, 
crooked eyebrows—all sorta of eyebrows, 
in any color or sbade or form, this per- 
fumer inakes; and it 16 said that his success 
in astonishing. 

AROTIC GEKKE AND ENGLISH SWANsA,— 
Wild geese can be found nowhere #0 
abundant as inthe Aretic Ocean, and the 
inhabitants of Kolgner and cther islands 
are largely dependent on them for food, 
The largest goose-drive ever recorded look 
place last year, when at the first catch of 
the season the inhabitants of Kolgner suc. 


ceeded in driving 5,525 birds into the neta, 


The natives take advantage of the moult- 


ing season, when the geese are not 
very strong on the wing, to make the 
drives, and #0 capture them, English 


swans are still to be found on the Thames, 
but in very small numbers compared with 
three and a bhailf centuries ago, when Pau- 
jus Jovius declared that be never saw a 
river so thickly covered with swans aa the 
Thames. On other English rivers they 
were equally, if not more, numerous, for 
when John Taylor, the Water-Poet, rowed 
up the Avon to Salisbury, be was amazed 


at the swarm of birds on that stream. “An 
| passed up the Avon,’ he ways, ‘at the 
least 2000 swans, like so many pliota, 
awa in the deepest parts and sb »wed me 
6 way 
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Cold as the statue that Pygiialiion wart a 
To life with love's fret kines, 


Khe stam! beneath the ima s oft silvery 
beware 
on auch a night ae this 
Lbout ber feet the grasses whisper d low, 


Aalf in sudden fear 

At finding so much dainty love lines 
Standing te them anear 

Her taper Hangers tore flower tn twats 
With their white frosty tps, 

W hile not the shadow of a erotic dared 
The proud carves of her itps 


touch 


could love give to this statue Ww armth and 
life? 
“Ah, | would rather ite 
Slntn by the lightning of thine eyes, tina live 


Without thy lowe,” I ery 


A rogy flosh, « reeping from itp to brow 
The lovely statue warins 

And ‘tien woman yleide with t 

yenc reling arine 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


of failure, she told herself, and that 

was that Tryan might discover, be- 
tween nowand the following morning, 
the strange mistake be had’ made ax to the 
individuality of Major Darncombe’s be- 
trothed; in which case she knew he would 
break his appointment with the Rector, 
and she would probably never see hit 
again. 

But she would not entertain this idea for 
amoment. Since fate, or chance, or what 
ever people chose to eall it, had stood her 
friend eo far, was there any reason why it 
should tail her atthe crucial moment? 
And yet, though she tried in this way to 
bolster up her tailing faith in the perma 
nence of her own good fortune, she had 
really, now that the critical motment was 
mm) near, a wecret fear at her heart. 

Nhe waa like a parched weary traveler, 
who had been hastening laboriously 
across a sandy desert towards #« river 
which he bad seen shimmering in Che dis. 
tance like ollver in the sunshine, and who, 
as he approached the bank, found treach 
erous quicksand at bis feet, and feared to 
take another step towards the grateful 
stream ! 

Resides this presentiment of 
evil, there was yet an nther disturbing ele- 
ment at work within her. 
ing.y as ahe had gone on ber own reck leas 
road, unbesitatingly as she had for the 
past six months set her own wishes above 
everything else in the world, unserupu 
lously aa she ruthlessly sacrificea in the 
endeavor to gain her own ends—despite 
all this, there yet remained to her some 
remnant of aseared conscience, And now, 
suddenly, thie tardily-aroused 
began to assert itself 

With these conflicting elements within 
her, it was inevitable that they should set 
upon ber sone « utward sign of their pres 
enee, and, when the doctor entered 
room, be noticed at once her worn 
and he wae disjuieted by the change 
the worse in ber appearance that had 
taken place since his Visit of the previous 
day. 

“What have you been doing to your 
self?’ he askel sbarply, entirely forget 
ting Major Darncombe’s gossip, ‘You've 
been overtaxing yourself 
Did you get out this morning? 
you've overdone it! 
out?” 

“About an bour,”’ him, willing 
that he should think It Was the walk that 
had produced the change in her, 

“An bour!" be cried indignaully. ‘Just 
as long again as you should have been! | 


d cas was now but one faint chance 


coming 


Lneom promis. 


monitor 


the 
Taos, 
lor 


In SOLIe 
Al —then 
How long were you 


way. 


she told 


wonder you, of all people, did nol know 
better; and, if you did not, 1 wonder tie 
Rector bad not more thought! You've put 
yourself back a week al icast 

She emiled deprecating!/y a: 
afew words abou the eu x 

aif ine sunshine as . be . 
streng ante 

pialhe ana pat | reply, as 


ceeded tO Inake « Care exau . 
her condition. 
But Dora did not at al! 


by what the 


feel disheartened 


‘ 


doctor ‘called ‘this unfortu- 
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She knew i 
thatshe al*o 


nate retrograde movement. 
cause, and she told herself 
knew ita cure. 

If Tryan came to her to-morrow morn: 
ing, and took her hand, smiling bis grave 
kind smile, and told her that things were 
settied as she wished them to be, and Wat 
thenceforward he would make it bis one 
aim in life to prevent ber regretting ber 
choice, this slight touch of fever would 
disappear with the agitation and anxiety 
which bad caused it. 

No—she did not feel 
the groundsof ber own health, for she 
knew how quickly sabe was ailing 
strength, and was perfectiy satisied on 
that score. 

Kut Doctor Clapper scolded her 80 thor: 
oughly that it was not until be was draw- 
ing on bis gloves that he remembered that 
some advice to her future conduct was 
necessary. 

“You will keep in the house until | give 
you leave to go out again, if you please!” 
severely. 
rid of theese feverish syuiptoms before you 
run any further risks. And, 
very careful of the morning and 
air; it blows in at your back windows very 


atall alarmed on 


he said “Weasball have lo get 
above all, be 


evening 


bleak and keen off the cou:mon Muille 
your mouth up in passing up (the stairs al 
night,’ 

The doctor had reached the door and 
had turned the handie beforé he recoi- 
lected his piece of news, and he (urned 
back on purpose to impart it 

“By the bye 1 quite forgot to tell you 


about it yesterday—that Joho Mar- 
tin—has got away from the asyluin 
“What! 
She sprang up from 


loan 


the depths of the 
Was sitting with 
such «look of terror on her 


large chain which she 
face as must 
have set (he Doctor wondering at (he cause 
if he had seen It. 

“VY es,’ 


be went on—‘‘inade his escape in 


the gariy morning the day before yester 


day It seins that bis bealth bas broken 
down under the confinement, aud they 
have been giving lini a little inore liberty 
in consequence; aud this) is the use he 


made of it Phat is the trouble with these 


sailors. Nobody in the world had such a 


horror of conutinement- -it is «a disease in 
itself, ike cals—it 
is not easy to Keep thei shut up. Would 


you Ke any active sleps takon for bis re- 


Aud then they clitub 


covery ?"' 

“His recovery? Active steps?’ she 
muttered, ‘“Yes--no—don't know !" 

As she gazed distractediy round the 
room, she suddenly encountered the re 
flection of her eyes in a uiirror, and athe 
sank imto her chair, #hocked at the self 


betrayed they @x pressed. 

you think tress 
Doctor 
her 


“Do whatever inthe cir 


CUlLELALCOs, Clapper, 46 said 


exerting ail s@lhecommand to speak 
} ” 


quietly and clearly, conscious only of one 
wish 


face out this new terror alone 


that he would vo, and leave her to 


‘“'whalever 
you think best for him, I inean, of course 
Ilse your own judgment, and 


OOK lo ine 


for @X per, sem,” 


“Very good,” he replied; “thatis just 
what Il thought you would say Phen J 
will communicate with the Hull police at 
once, and so stop him from wetting away 
in a ship.”’ 

“Yes,’’ she sald, as indifferentiy as she 
could—‘'yes— that wili certainly be best,’’ 

“And | will see that any information is 
at once sent on te you 

“Thank you! Yes-—I should like that. 

He glanced back at her when he again 
reached the door, struck, in spiteof her 
almost superhuman efforts to disguise her 
feelings, by something strange in her 
manner, But she was sitting perfectly 
atill and quiet—teo still, perhaps —with 
ber back towards him, and, as there 


seemed to be nothing further to say on the 


| subject, be passed out, with a murmured 
' 


| sured that 


| the chairs and tables, she paced, 


| 


‘Good-bye!’ and left her sitting 


with ber eyes fixed upon the rug. 


there, 


she was once 
there was no 


But, when alone, once as 


chance of his re 

turn, round and round, in and out awor 
ong 

In @ State 


of terribie agitation She would walk the 


length of the room, with one hand pressed 
} tightly vec her burning @ves, then she 
}would suddenly pause anc stand for 
sole seconds staring Glind before r 
witha du expression of misery }) er 
ever wil was even more terrible al 
the * ssigns of suffering 

This wa 48 

woging . 

“ 
eale 
" ee 

f a t + 
if * pre a | I l “ K 
thought « science ? she asked ‘ 
rec k lesa y (Was only w 4 
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proached that such scruples began to trou- 
bie the schemer’s mind. 

4o this man was again at iberty; and he 
would make bis confession to some one 
who would inguire into it, And Tryan 
would bear how sheé,wantonly suppressed 
the truth, and he would loathe ber very 
names 

Presently the sun began to brighten the 
room, and found her still there, strug- 
giing with the disaster that had 
her. The brilliance of the sunshine was 
too much for ber, and she went across to 
the diningroom, where the light was cold 
and gray and cheerless, and seemed more 
in accordance with the tempestuous bitter- 
ness of her spirit. 

lhe view from the window of the road 
towards the Hal! recalled to her memory 
the morning after the murder in the 
quarry. She remembered how she had 
stood there thaf morning watching for 
Tryan Cambray, actually believing him to 
be the murderer; she remembered her 
walk upthe hillside inthe glaring July 
sunshine, and ber meeting, high up under 
the very crest of Gillian’s Hood, with the 
shagg y-headed bright-eyed sailor. 

She remembered how, throughout their 
interview, he bad heid one hand 
tightiy clenched against his breast, and 
how her eyes had been held spell bound 
by the sight of asbred of pink and while 
held tightly ip that clenched 


Bhort 


check gi K 
band, 

She remeubered ber indecision and per- 
plexity during the days that followed, her 
sudden resolve to go to the adjourned in- 
quest and say what sbe knew, and her 
equally sudden resolve to keep silence on 
the subject when she saw the animated 
meeting between Tryan Cambray aud 
Thirza Bright. 

She bad never faitered nor wavered in 
the had formed in that; mo- 
ment of mad unconquerabie jealousy; and 
the very moment when those 

sufféring and shame and tor- 
ment were about to yield their fruitin due 
it was all to be rendered futile by 
the escape of ne’er-do well half-mad 
And, while his name was on 
her lips, she beard the gate swing to, and, 
looking up, saw (he man himself coming 
up the garden path towards the house, 

For one brief momentshe thought it was 
ali hallucination, that her mind had given 
Wwiy her agitation 
4 stale of 
lhe result of some 


resolve she 


now, at 


mouths of 


BeRSOD 
this 


sailor! even 


under the strain; then 


passed, and left ner in Calin 80 
SOGLI) 


SUperhbumian agency, 


unnatural @s8 LO 

Che treuaor and twitching lett ler limbs, 
the Murry and turinol) ceased in Ler brain, 
and she found herself cool and collected, 
thinking, clearly and reasonabiy, Low best 


to grappie wilb aud overcoine ibis tbreal 
ened anuiaiavon of all her plans, 
Passing Oul througb the hall, she took 


down # thick gray Woulen shawl, wrapped 
tt woil round Ler head and shoulders, and, 
Opening ine door, confronted the wan 
Upon the SLeps, 

“Lask your pardon for coming tothe 
front door,’ be said, in a faint weak tone, 
not recoguizing ber at first; “but I didu’t 


KNOW uly Way round; and you'll excuse 
the boldness of 4 Starving man.’’ 


“Starving ? 


“Yes, lady; this the evening of my 
third day without food, I'm getting to 
Huilin search of aship; but I broke down 


when | reached t 


b 6 SlUDe-pils 
and I've laid there 


up yonder, 
ior the iast twenty-four 


befallen | 


a 


| the Doctor’s words, spoken sei 
| hour since, “it seems that his heal. 2 
broken down.” hes 


If he had on! d 
the asylum, died in comfort po A preg 
what a merciful release it would hen 


| been ! 








hours, too tired lo nove another step, But 
hungersahard driver. 1 saw this house 
from above thers, lady—saw how it stood 
hard Uy the church, and reckonsd it 
tuight be the parson’s house--and said to 
myself if Was worth trying for a mea! 


there, 
“Certainly yi 
sald, @8 Sb sir 


shali havea 
veto form 


méal!’’ she 
Some plan for 
getting Lin away out of sight and yet 
Keeping bili within reach, so that she 
could direct the asylum suthorities to bis 
hiding place, 
hungry luan. 
the night ?”’ 


We never refuse food toa 
Where do you mean to pass 


“T’'ll get back to the hutat Lh6 ston6-pita, 
if I've got the strength,’’ he reépiled; and, 
aS he spoke, an ides flashed upon her sud- 
denly. 

Wel! 


the weather 


, al i@ast it w protect you from 
She Said. “i am going down 
the road ib that direction; if you Will waik 


SiOW.LY OD, 1 Wilii Vertance y With a bas 
Ket o! j 
Y “ ’ 
ed eaye 
4 
a 
a fa 
sk 
went, 
~~ - 
; uow he 
. y @ yale 
a5 4! walelhe Hil, 8 eins bered 


She turned intothe house with & hea 
sigh, took off her shawl, and Went to the 
kitchen to Ursula 

“Ursula, l want youto go 
office for meat once!” a. ae 
matter what you are doing, you must gor" 
she insisted, as the old servant mumbied 
@ remonstrance. “If you won't, I mas! 
It is a telegram I want taken, and It can. 
not wait. The Rector won’t mind dinner 
being ten minutes late for once,” 

Ursula gave in with a bad 
down her sleeves and teak her Loam 
from its peg, while her mistress Wrote the 
Inessage— 


“To Doctor Bramley, Lunatic Asylum, 
Frappeley.—The Rectory, Quilter’s Com. 
mon. John Martin is here, Send at once,” 


Ursula being safely out of the Way 
Dora hurriedly filled a basket with food, 
and put on her shawl again, With her 
hand upon the handle of the door she 
paused, thinking. Then she set the basket 
down, and went out at the back of the 
house to her father’s toolshed—the Rector 
was fond of carpentering—and made 
search among the articles on the shelves, 
Presently she found what she was seeking 

& large, heavy-looking padlock —and, 
concealing it in the folds of her dress, she 
stole quietly back to the hall and let her. 
self out of the house, 

Sbe paused for a moment at the gate 
calculating how long a time would elapse 
before her father’s return. She aleo 
thought of the possibility that she might 
never stand on that spot again, and she 
glanced about her, half-dazed by the 
thought. But after that momentary 
pause she hurried on, witha faint smile 
at her own folly. 

“if Tam to fail after all,” she said to 
herself, “I would as soon end it in that 
way asany other. I could not face disap. 
pointment now, when the fulfilment of 
the one great desire of my heart has been 
so nearly within my reach.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 


S Dora Valland hurried along, with 
A her eyes fixed upon the sbambling 
figure of the balli-starved sailor who 
was slowly making his way down the road 
ahead of her, the evening wists were ai- 
ready beginning to blur the outlines of 
the yorse and bramble buses on the com- 
mon to her lefi. Her long confinement lo 
the bouse had unfitted her for rapid exer- 
cise; but John Martin, after his long fas, 
was also uot in a fit condition for great é1- 
ertion; 80, in spite of her labored breath 
ing, she overtook the hungry man jus 
before he reached the bend in the road 
where the footpath commenced across We 
couimon, 

At the sound of ber footsteps behind 
him he swung round suddenly and up 
steadily, with a look of ferocity in bis 
gaunt hollow eyes; but his expression 
changed at once when he saw the gray 
shaw! and the food-basket 

“You can eat as we go along,” She sad, 
handling him a slice of bread and més 
“T will walk with you as far as the quarry 
hut, and bring back the basket.” 

He seized the food eagerly, too intent upon 
satisfying his hunger to bave a thought for 
anything else, And so they walked along 
side by-side across the common, wending 
their way in and out among thé bashe 
along the winding-path. Now and agai, 
when the way was too narrow for them 
both, she would go on abead for a few 
steps and would occasionally address & 
word or two to her companion; but be was 
always too busy to reply. 


With every seuse keenly on the alert 


she noticed how quickly his Lunger = 


appeased. While they were still at = 


litte distance from thequarry be — 
eat ravenously, and contented big 
with a leisurely moutntuil at intervals ; 
Notbing but her inflexivié will -_ 
have carried Dora Vailand through the 6s 
ertion of that climb. By the time it 


finished she was panting like ageatt 
jeer, drawing heavy jabored breaths 
of which caused her acuté a eel 
anguish hat, wi 
Leaning against the siaé be bat a! 
and pressed u ne = a* 
A has * 
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y sensation of fear crept over her. 
gny outward sign of such a feeling how- 


a twat! 


ever knew might be fatal, and she 
Sed her eyes unflinchingly upon his. 
Well, what is it?” she gasped. “Why 
do you look at mé like that ?”’ 

upve seen you before,’ he answered, 
panting & little; and she noticed bow much 
ger his voice had grown since be had 
eome food, “Seems to me that I 
your face better than | know my 
Seema to me that I’ve seen you 
I’ve been to Quilter’s Common 


” 


since — since— 
He broke off abruptly, and they stood 
ne moments gazing at gach other in 


ehe 


etron 
taken 
know 
own. 

every time 


for = 
4) Ane, . 

“Whoare you?” he began again pres- 
ently, passing bis band across his clammy 
forehead as if he would brush away some 
hideous disquieting thought. 

“Why do | never come to this place 
without seeing some face or another that 
wems likea ghost to me? It isn’t the 
drink this time, for I’ve not had Ab, 
now | know!” he cried, bis eyes gleam- 
“It was you that ook me to the Sta- 
tion that—that other time—when I first 
caw ber! It was youl told all about it! 
And (’'d almost swear it was you that—— 
Was it you that looked after me that time 
| burt my head ? Was it you that sent me 





ng 


yonder ?” 

He advanced a step towards her, a fierce 
vleam of resentment lighting up his wan 
cadaverous face, But she kept her eyes 
steadily fixed upon him, 

“| don't know what you 
waid, calmly and distinctly. 
‘yonder 7” 

“The place where they shut me up— 
where | was always Uother side of a wall— 
the place where | couldn’t pace ten steps 
any way without being fetched up dead 
by bricks and mortar! he cruelty of it! 
‘To puta man who'd passed the best part 
the water into that place ! 
bo you know what I’d do tothe man or 
woman who tried to send me back there? 
i'd just strangle them, and swing for it! 
it would be a sight better than going back 
there,” 

Dora Valland remembered how she had 
atood at the Rectory gate taking that 
strange farewell! look around her; but the 
did not weaken her resolution 
nor shake her self-control, 

kven now, face to face with the realiza- 
tion Of that strange presentiment, she held 
firmly to her tragic decision, If she could 
not get this inan out of sight and hearing 
hetore he betrayed her, she would as soon 
t\6 6nd came this way as any other, 

“l remember that first time now,’’ she 
said quietiy—“it was on thecommon below 
there. You had had a fit, and I found you 
there, and took you to the station and sent 
you back to Hull,”’ 

“So you did.”’ His glance lost some- 
thing of its Savageness, and she drew a 
long breath, just as one might do after 
passing Over a rushing torrent on a quiver- 


mean,’’ she 
“Where is 


of his life on 


MieInOry 


ing plank. Were there however no more 
rushing torrents to be crossed? And 
would the plank hold again ? 

‘You paid the railway-fare, too—that 


other time,” he went on; “and now you 
have come tramping all the way up here 
) bring me food. It's a queer thing we 
shonid have come across each other again 
like this!” 

“The queerness is in your coming to 
this again like this,’”’ she replied. 
you came here, there is nothing 
“Ange in your mecting me, seeing that 


the Rectory is the nearest house.’ 
‘The 


wife?’ 


piace 
“Since 


Rectory ? 


“No —his daughter,’”’ 


“Ah, that accounts for your being so 
ready to help!” 


‘It would be different now,”’ he went on; 
‘if I badthe fancy again now, after my 
long spell of a strict temperance dodge, | 
should begin tothink there was some- 
thing in it afterall. That’s what browght 
meé back again to his holein the hill; | 
wanted to convince inyself that that other 
business was all the drink, and I have. 
I’ve been here a day and a night, and I’ve 
seen nothing. It was only the drink those 
other times, I shall tramp into Hull to- 
night, and geta sbipand be out of the 
country befare the end of the week.’’ 

“Ah, that reminds me!’ She spoke with 
animation, as if something had just oc- 
curred to her, “I heard this morning that 
all the shipping offices in Hull were being 
watched just now, to prevent the éscape 
of a lunatic sailor who has broken out of 
the asylum at Frappeley. Perhaps,’”’ she 
went on, heedless of the awful oath which 
broke from between his set teeth—‘‘per- 
haps you will see something of bis cap- 
ture. Our doctor was speaking of it; he 
Said the whole country side was being 
searched for him. And, by-the-bye, don’t 
Stay too inte here in the morning; tbey are 
going to search the hill-side, and——”’ 

Another oath broke from him, so awful 
in its impiety that she shrank back in al- 
fright; and then, as be threw up his hands 
with the action she remembered so well, a 
sudden terrified fit of coughing seized him, 
and he staggered back and leaned against 
the side of the hut, as helpless for the 
time being as a babe, 

She watched bim with strangely varied 


feelings. Sorry for his sufferings at the 
moment she certainly was; yet, since he 
was 80 absolutely doomed, why could he 


not have contented himself, for the short 
space of life left to him, in that safe shelter 
which had been provided for him, 

“Don't stay out bere any longer in the 
mnist,’’ she said, when the paroxysm of 
coughing was over. ‘You had better get 
insiae and make yourself as comfortable 
as you can for the night.’’ 

‘And be taken like a ratin a hole!’’ he 
gasped, figbting to recover bis breath and 
raising a Shaking hand to his clammy 
forehead to push a wisp ol hair from his 
eyes, 

“You! Taken!’ she cried. ‘Do you 
méan that you are the wan they are loos- 
ing for ?’’ 

‘‘Missis, just listen to me!’ Still cougn- 
ing between his words and trembling so 
from exhaustion as to be scarcely abie to 
stand, hecrept nearer to her, and, sup. 
porting bimself against the wail of the hut, 
held out one hand appealingly—“Just for 
a minute, missis! I’m no more mad than 
you are yourself! If 1 wasa bit cranky a 
while ago, it was only the drink that made 


me 80, But, if they get hold of me and 
take me back there, 1 shall go mad in 
earnest. I can stand anything but being 
shut up. You can’t imagine what it is to 


a chap that’s been used to plenty of seéa- 
room all bis life to find himseif in close 
quarters like that, with only @ bitof sky 





the width of # yard-arm toiook at | 
swear to you that I'd rather be dead and 
in mv grave than be cramped up in that 
walied-in place again! You've helped me 
before—Heaven only knows why—then 
help me again! Help me to keep out of 
the clutches of these people who areé look- 
ing for me, hide me up somewhere till the 
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as you can?’ he begged tremulously 


“You'll know how I'm feeling cooped up | 


here; come as s00n as you can !’’ 

‘‘As soon as! can,’’ she answered, nod- 
ding her head slightly, and watching his 
face with an expression on her own that 
made her look more like an inexorable 
Fate than an angel of mercy. 

He paused for a moment and looked 
around him. Helooked upat the pale 
steel aky, where the stars were already 
glimmering—looked round him at the hill- 
tops standing sharply detined above the 
mists, al the low-lying country below 
him swathed in its night robe of dew, and 
then back at her face, with a sharp swift 
glance of intense pleading. 

He said nothing, only sighed and made 
a little movement with his bands and 
head, infinitely pathetic because of its 
suggestion of life-weariness, then turned 
anu pushed the door to on its ponderous 
hinges, leaving her out in the night alone. 

Steadily Dora Valland placed the hasp 
over the staple, put on the padlock, locked 
it, and then walked down the hill into the 
nists of the lowlands, which seemed to 
suck her down into deeper and darker 
depths with each step she took. 

As she went along, she tried to congrat- 
ulate herself on the events of the evening 

on herown presence of mind and its re 
But ail her efforts were vain. She 
could not get outof her mind the eager 
tremulous entreaty of that prayer—‘‘May 
God show mercy to you as you show it to 
menow!’ Nor could she forget the look 
iu those gaunt fever-bright sunken eyes, 
when he bad turned them upon her after 
tiwt long yearning farewell look at the 
world around him, 


sulla, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


rE\HIR BRIGHT came down to break fast 
| the morning after her visit to the asy- 

lumi with her stoutest walking boots 
on, and herrain cloak and cap in her 
hand. 

The more she thought about John Mar- 
tin and his escape, the more probable it 
appeared to her that he would make for 
QJuilter’s Common the moment he re- 
gained his liberty; and, with the intrepi- 
dity natural to her, she determined to ex- 
plore the neighborhood her own &c- 
counk 

She told herself 


that if she could once 
stand face to face with Dora Valland and 
tell her thatshe no longer had itin her 
power tocome between Tryan Cambray 
and bis wishes, she would be content. The 


rest, she thought, with #« tender simile, 
could be safely left to circumstances and 
to—-her, 





It was a showery morniug—though not 
wet enough to arouse any serious remon- 
strance When she announced her intention 
of going out for a long walk 


“Aunt Polly,’’ with her usual business. 
like babit of mind, advised a call on Mra, 
Wollcome, either when going or coming 


back, “to have the bridesmiaid’s dross tried 
and “Aunt Carry’’ suggested, in ner | 
kind way, that she should keep to 
the roads, 44 the field paths would be 
drenched, Thir nodded gaily in reply, 
promised to take the very greatest 


?? ’ 
Only 


owl 


and 
care of herself, 
W hen she reached that spotin Hull road 





hunt has passed by; and may (tod show | 

mercy to you a8 you show it to me now!” | 
Dora Valland shivered again; she shook 

from bead to foot, a8 @ growing sapling 1s 


| shaken by a tempest, 


Are you the parson’s | 
|} myself; why should i—— 


“Mercy ?” she repeated, with a dreary 
“J’ye never bad any mercy 
” She 


iaugh, on 


paused 


| suddenly, and drew & long breath. 


“Perhaps,” she said, and shivered | 
“igbUy—the evening wind was chill up) 
there 


j iad 
you off 


to Hull that night?” 
He 


ralsed bis eyes to her face again in a 
ick questioning way, as if he half mis- 
trusted her 6ven now, 
“Don’t you know where I’ve been?” 
“How should I? It is nearly tive months 


AYY, 
“Then I won’t tell you; the fewer in the 
Prete the better, You remember that 
‘Tivelling story I told you that night 
wae u found m6?” 
You—I remernnbe r.* 
We did you believe it ?” 
f had, do you think | should have 
as } did.” 
¢ r ‘ you ser W he 


“Where have you been since | saw | 


“There is oniy ones chance for you,” 
she went on, speaking in # bard clear imne- | 
tallic tone, like one whose word is beyond 
appeal. 

‘There is a padiock and key inside here 
somewhere-—I way sketching the view last 
#ummer, and J used to lock up my draw- 
ing-things here—il we can find the pad- 


lock, and I lock you in, they—those | 
searchers—will pass on without # second 
iook at the place; they wil: know you 


’ 


eouldn’t lock yourself in.’ 


She paused and looked at him; and he 
grasped the idea at once, alth ugh witb 
shuddering repugnance. 

“The Lord in Heaven bless you lor your 
goodness !’’ he mutter6d huskily 

But she raised her hands, as if in re 
pudiation of his good wishes, 4! assed 
juickly into the darkness of 
; Presently sbe@ Camie OUL AgAll ‘ 


. 


| ZOrne bushes until, 


| the gliit of jowe 
| and bushes, 


whore the pathway for the Gillian’s Hood 
juarry the 
high road, she started down the path with 
hesitation, and 


turnéd aside abruptiy from 
out the sligbtest 


trainped sturdily on, looking neither to the 


sign of 


right nor to the left, but keeping her face 
set diligently towards her destination. 
shower sincé 


rolled 


There had been One siuart 
she bad set out; but the clouds had 
away, and the beautoous spring sunshine 
lighting up the raindrops the 
as Tiir looked across 
the sparkling Conimon, the thought came 
to her that she was walking on enchanted 
ground, and that some fairy had conterred 


wae on 


beaming on tne brambles 


Overhead, 4 lark was singing Lis song In 


that wildly ecstatic manner winich seldom 


lasts beyond the earlier hall of Mpring, ana 


above her, ona steep lope of greensward 


ai the entrance to tbe Quarry, primros6s 
grew in luxuriart profusion, 

But neither sunshine, bird, nor tlowers 
eould lure her from her purpose, She 
would jisten to the iark’s sony and gather 
~ I <exs on her way back, perhaps In 
the meantime she held straight on, scarcely 

tou n her excitement f the ox 
t f t 667 


| and 
| doubt on 
| whoever it 


5 


to inspiration than to try to formulate any 


plan. 

When she found herself on the quarry 
level and, turning sharply round an 
abrupt corner, came into full view of the 
stone pit, with the workmen's hut close 
by on her left hand, her heart beat faster 
than the steepness of the climb alone war- 
ranted, 

In the first scared glance around she 
was almost relieved to discover how 
completely alone she was in the soli- 
tary place; but her next thought was 
one of disgust at her own cowardice, 
quickly followed by a feeling of disap- 
pointment at the faflure of her hopes. One 
glance at the hut and the serviceable pad- 
lock through the staple of the door satis- 
fied her that it would be a waste of time to 
carry her investigations further in that 
direction, 

“Workmen's tools,’’ was the thought 
that passed through her mind as she went 
further in and looked about her curiously. 
Nome little distance farther down, on the 
saine side of the steep enclosure as the 
hut, there was a large crane, and adjoin- 
ing it stood the engine which worked it. 
Hereand there, all around, were heaps of 
stone, which had been excavated and 
rough-hewn, but never carted away. Per- 
haps the man she was looking for was hid- 
ing behind the craneor the engine; per- 
haps he wasasleep behind one of those 
stone heaps. 

Assuming an appearance of idle curios- 
ity, she sauntered towards the middle of 
the pit, glancing up at the steep stone 
walls and at the various objects around 
with the alt of a person who had stumbled 
upon the place by chance and was at a loss 
as to its history and purpose, Moving 
slowly forward in this manner, she pres- 
ently reached the farthest end, and, look- 
ing round, had the whole pit before her; 
and still she could perceive no signs of 
life, 

Her courage grew stronger as her hope 
faded, and she began to ‘search each heap, 
and to peep and peer into each cranny, for- 
getting, in the excitement of the search, 
how difficult it would be to account for 
such a curious proceeding if she should 
come suddenly upon the person for whom 
she was looking. But this close search 
resulted in nothing, and, with a feeling 
alinost approaching to Incredality, so 
strongly had the idea that she would 
find John Martin here implanted itself in 
her mind, she turned and directed her 
steps towards the entrance again. She was 
stil atsome distance from the entrance, 
when she stopped abruptly, putting her 
hands to her mouth tn # swift scared way 
which almost suggested the idea that she 
had barely supp) sesed a scream, Stand- 
ing perfectly still,,she again heard the 
sound which hed so suddenly arrested her 
steps—the sound of a hard distressing 
cough coming from the direction of the 
padiocked hut! 

Still holding her hand sover her mouth, 
as if to restrain an involuntary scream, 
she crept forward noiselessly until she 


| was close to the doos. 


-there was no room for the faintest 
doubt on the point. Somebody waa in 
there—locked in, too —-who was coughing 
inamanner which seemed every instant 


Y 04 


| to threaten to tear apart the soul and body 


of the unfortunate sufferer. 

W hat should she do? 

Still creeping with the most exaggerated 
care, she made the circult of the hut, to as 
sure herself that there was no second door 
or opening of any kind; and, having satis 
fied herself this point, she stopped 
again and minutely examined the padlock 
the fastenings. No —-there was 
this point either. The person, 

might be, was safely and = se- 


on 


no 


curély locked In, 

“J reckon,” said Thir to herself, trying 
to make believethat she was not in the 
least frightened, “I’m onthe right side to 


' run, any Way; and there’s some comfort 


know the 
other 


that when 
least bit in ereation 
side of a locked door 

Presently the coughing ceased, and then 
she could hear the hard labored breathing 


you don’t 
what's on the 


eayven in 


which followed it. The person inside was 
evidently crouched up in the corner near- 
eat to the door, 

Well, 
and, having 


she could not stay there all day 


ome 40 far, she would not go 


back with her object unace orm plished, #o, 
summoning @ her courage, she rattled 
he ps wk sunartly againat the door, 

A reathioss pause f wed, during 
w h ashe almios nagir she could see 





IN MY DREAMS. 





BY LOUISE MALOOM 6TERTOR 





You kias me in my dreama, my love 
Your dear arms clasp ine close, 

In rapturous bites, like that above 
Which may we never jose! 


1 would my pen could eer portray 
One half thy noble tratte 

That won, and hold, my love for thoe, 
That ne'er old Time alates 


You kiss mein my dreams, ny love 
My dreama, #0 pure, and sweet, 
That 1 would have them ever last, 
To make ny Joy complete 
ae 


Oldtown Manor. 


nY w. PF. 4G. 








red-brick structure of sixteenth cen- 

tury date. Time had added to, rather 

than taken from, the beauty of the house, 

softening and meliowing ita ruddy tints 

and throwing a veil of lichen, moses and 
creepers over ita weather-beaten face. 

The Manor bad fortunately 

unrestored during three centuries of over 


( LDTOWN MANOK was a rambling 


varying taste; the muliloned windows 
were the same from which the Lady 
Komilly of those days had watched 


remained | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





through blinding tears for the return of | 


her gallant sons, who had ridden forth to 
the Civil Ware and laid down their young 
lives for the cause of their martyr king. 

The trees in the park were all pollarded 
by Oromwell's orders, in revenge for his 
failure in discovering Prinoe Charles when 
he had lain & week concealed in the 
‘Priest's Hiding Hole’ at the Manor. 

The gardens were laid out in the formal 
atyle beloved of Dutch William and hin 
courtiers; one could imagine the patched 
and powdered belles of other days co 
quetting with their attendant swains asx 
they paced the trim alleys leading to the 
fishponda, or lingered by the sun-dial to 
read ite warning motto: ‘Tempus fugit’’ 

No wonder that Oldtown appeared a 
perfeot treasury of historical aan olations 
to such an inexperienced girl as 1 was 
when | paid a visit to my father's cousina, 
Sir Conrad and lady Kowilly. Thirty 
years ago girls were not as Independent as 
in these rapid, rushing days, and it was 
with a feeling of trepidation that I quitted 
my mother’s wing (for the first time in 
all my nineteen years) and undertook the 
long Journey into the North Kiding. 

It was such a complete change from our 
quiet Midlandashire Kectory to a great 
country house filled with ‘smart’ people, 
an they would be called nowadays, and | 
felt pleasantly excited, in apite of my shy- 
nessa, 

] arrived at Oldtowa on a warm Nep 
tember afternoon; the peacocks were sun 
ning themselves on the south terrace; 


there was a blaze of autumnal blossoms in | 
the gardena, and the woods had scarcely | 


begun to change oolor. 

1 bad never seen anything as beautiful 
as the old house, and my admiration 
knew no bounds as | entered the great 
oak hall, lighted by stained glass win- 
dows and hung round with family pic 
turea, where the Komillys received me. 
They werea kindly, middleaged couple, 
and though childless themsael ves, 
nothing more than the society of young 
people, 

Although the day was so brighta log 
fire burned cheerfully on the open hearth, 
and there was nothing uncanny in the 
aspect of the house, nothing to account 
for achill feeling which overcame me, a 
presentiment of sorrow which settled 
upon me, and | shuddered involuntarily 
as | followed my cousin to the pretty bed 
room. 

Here she left me, with injunctions to 
reat until dinner time, and as | gased 
from my window upon the beauties of 
wood and laké, my nervousness abated, 
and when 
plain white muslin, then considered the 
most suitable dress for a young girl, | felt 
quite myself again. 


| 


THE SAIURDAY 


as | had never before experienced. | 
lighted my candle and listened intently 
for some moments, but all was quiet in 
the house; not a sound to be heard exoept 
the regular ticking of the great clock on 
the staira 

Unable to sleep again I got up, pulon @ 
dreasing-gown and sat at the window; it 
wasthe hour between the darknéss and 


dawn, the saddest and most mysterious of 


the twenty-four. 

I] was es happy, careless girl, not troubled 
with nerves or fancies; but as | gezed out 
into the eerie silence of the night, it 
seemed as if some terrible sadness op 
preesed me, and I, who had never known 


grief in my bright, short life, felt great. 
| tears gathering In my eyes. 


Everything was calm and still; the deer 
slept beneath the trees; the moon was just 
sinking behind the clouds, throwing weird 
shadows on the water. 

Was that a shadow, then, 
figure moving beside the lake? 

I looked, wonderingly, prepared 
anything, in my excited, overwrought 
state. Asthe dim light became stronger, 
it appeared to me that a woman dressed in 
flowing white draperies was walking 
there with faltering steps, sometimes 
wringing her hands together, as if din- 
tracted with sorrow; then, as | gazed, she 
vanished from my sight 

I returned to bed, trying not to dwell 
upon what I had seen, although mny prac- 
tical young mind revolted against any 


that white 


for 


| anpernatural explanation of it. 


“] must have imagined it,” | thought, 


| “unless it were one of the maids walking 





in her sleep,”’ 

When morning came I tried to attribute 
the vision to a nightmare, and shrank 
froin speaking of it to any one, 

The days passed quickly in a round of 
amusements, and Cuthbert Trevor was al- 
ways at my side, ready to forestall my 
slightest wish, I could not bear to think 
of lite without him, and felt what a blank 
existence would seem When those earnest 
eyes no longer met mine, 

It was a happy time, such as never oc 
curs twice in any life, and my cup was 
fillad to overflowing when I first heard 
Cuthbert say : 

“Stella, | love you!’ 

I can recall the scene as if it 
yesterday; we were standing under the 
shadow of # great weeping ash beside the 
lake, when he took me in his arms and 
told me all bis love, in worda which lie 
buried in my beart, far too sscred to be 


were only 


repeated here, How | loved him, my 
hero! 

When I knew that the strong, faithful 
heart was all iny own, life seemed as 


though it could contain no greater happl- 
ness, 


It was then, at that blissful moment, 


that an icy shudder passed through ime, 
| as on my first night at the Manor, and a 


loved | 


strange terror possessed which 1 
vainly struggled against, 


Then [| saw, close to my side, the same 


ne, 


| shadowy, impalpable form, only now I 


could distinguish a wan face, with long, 
fair hair, hanging damp and wet about it, 
and blue eyes, with such an expression of 


| melancholy a8 haunted my memory for 
| inpany a day. 


Raising « pale hand, the phantom waved 
itatus, as if in warning, and then van- 
ished as suddenly as she had appeared, 

1 was spellbound, but Cuthbert 
talking gaily, and #0 unmoved 
knew he had not seen anything 
then the victim of some strange 
cination ? 

I could 


wae 

thar I 
Was I, 
hallu- 


not speak, mIny lips appeared 


sealed, as | clung trembling to mny lover's 


1 went down to dinner in the | 


aria, 


“You are shivering, darling,’ he 


damp any longer. I shall take you to 


Lady Romilly, and tell ber what a treas. | 


ure I have won,’’ and he led me back 
the house. 

Our secret soon became known, and con. 
gratulations poured upon us, | was made 


mach of by every one, and in the whirl 


| of excitement all melancholy forebodings 


1 was introduced to all the guesta, and 


taken into dinner by a certain 
Trevor. 
& most distinguished officer, and had won 


the Victoria Cross in the Crimea; 1 only 


knew that he was the most charming per. 
aon I bad ever met, and I forgot all my 
stupid shyness uncer the gaze of those 


Captain | 
I did not then know that he was | 


left{my mind, Strange as it may appear, 
I felt that | could not speak to Cuthbert 
of what I bad seen, although the second 
appearance «f the figure impressed ime 
more than I liked to acknowledge even to 
myself. 

My cousins were delighted, and 
that ours was an ideal engagement; indeed 


kaid 


tender, dark eyes. | Lady Romilly said it was just what she 
That evening tlew by like a dream of | would have wished for a daughter of her 
bappiness, and wien I went to bed it was | own, had she possessed one 
with tbe onviction that | should the sad # ness of ny prese 
ighly enjoy my visit to Oldtown fe, | ok at Cuthbert’s ring 
wan red and siept profour nger and reca my &n leh ee AA 
some hours, when | wakened suc (‘an this weary gray-haired womal 
denly with such an awful feeling of terror | sometimes wonder, be the same as that 


‘anguish as I hope 


ox. | 
claimed; “Il mnust not keep you out in the | 


| prised her stat! 


EVENING POST. | 








young girl, crowned with every blessing, 
and loved by the man who was the very 
ideal of all her worshipped heroes of ro- | 


mance? | 
My father came, at the conclusion of my | 


visit, t© escort me home, aad to make | 
Cuthbert’s acquaintance; they were mu- 
tually attracted to each other, #0 there 
were no obstacles to the course of our 
true love, which ran smoothly on. 

At last the day of our departure came, 
and although sorry to leave Oldtown, the 
acene of so much happiness, I rejoiced at 
seei.ig my dear mother again and hear her 
praises of my betrothed. 

The farewells were long and tender; my 
eousins were loth to let me go, but prom- 
ined to come to the Rectory in time for our 
wedding. 

As we finally started I turned to wave a 
last farewell, and Instinctively looked up 
to the window of the room | had occupied, 
and there | saw, to my horror, pressed 
against the pane, the same spectral face, 
wearing such an expression of mortal 
I may never witness 





again. 
I looked at my 
they were engaged 


father and lover, but 
in conversation, and 


remained quite unconscious of my 
blanched cheeks and startled manner. 
. * e . a am 


Cuthbert spent some weeks with us, 
and it was not until he had left and we 
had settled down into something like our 
ordinary quiet routine, that I took cour- 
age and related my weird experience to 
my mother. 

] expected to hear a laugh or aa ex- 
clamation of horror at my superstition. 
Kut, greatiy to my surprise, she looked 
very grave and said nothing. 

“Why, mother, you look asif you had 
heard it all before, and not one bit aston- 
ished,’’ I cried, 

“Well, dear, I have long known of the 
mystery of Oldtown Manor, but 850 many 
years have passed since the apparition 
was last seen that the Romillys hoped, 
and assured me, that the unquiet spirit 
was at rest. | belleved so, or | should 
never havé allowed you to go there, my 
child,” she said, ber voice trembling with 
emotion, 

“Nonsense, mother; you don’t really 
believe it was a ghost!’ I said, feebly at- 
tempting to disbelieve the evidence of | 
nly OWN SEnKES. 

“Tl must,’ she answered solemnly. “Un- | 
fortunately there is no doubt as to the ex- 
istence of this apparition; if only its con- 
sequences inay be averted,’”’ she added, 
half to herself, 

“What are the consequences? Come, 
now, mother, you have excited my curi- 
owity, and I drew from her the following 
story: 

“Towarcs the close of the last century 
Oldtown belonged to Sir Everard Romilly, 
who, having lost his young wife there, 





one of the beauties of Queen Charlotte’s 


At last a secret marri 

Harold Esdaile signed a flotitions =~ 
the register, believing that by gan ® 
the ceremony would not be a bi ty ” 
(but he afterwards discovered tha 


| was not the Case, and that it Would reng 


any marriage illegal). 

When his stay at Oldtow 
ond, he had wearied of his low-borg 8 
and he hastened to town, where mes 
the most assiduous court to ae 
Romilly, trusting to chance to free 
from his country entanglement, - 

Poor Phyllis drooped and pineg 
months went by and she heard Dothing o 
her faithlees husband. She hag Ro : 
in who'n to confide her so one 
grandmother, growing daily blinder - 
more childish and possessed of oaly on 
dominant idea (the unexpected ‘ioe 
Sir Everard to the Manor), paid no on 
tion to her altered looka, 

I have seen Phyllis’ little 
with bitter tears, and toting Gat 
story in pathetic, broken sentences, 

At last the time came when she felt tha: 
her marriage must no longer be ow. 
cealed, and she wrote to Harold Eedaile 
letter from her very heart, praying him 
acknowledge his forsaken wife before |; 
was too late, or at least permit her to tai! 
all to her grandmother, 

This touching appeal brought forth only 
the briefest and coldest of replies from 
her husband, pidding her meet him Ons 
certain evening, under the ash tree by the 
lake, when he would see what Could be 
done. 

That day the housekeeper heard from 
her master of his daughter's engagemen; 
to Mr. Esdaile, and that they would ig. 
mediately return to the Manor, where the 
marriage was to teke place without delay, 

As her old grandmother slowly aspeit 
out the letter containing this crushing in. 
telligence, Phyllis listened in horrified 
silence, almost doubtivg the evidence of 
her own sensea, 

Then she rose and glided from the room, 
to keep her appointment with her bu 
band, and that interview she never re. 
turned, 

Detectives were then unknown, and a- 
though @ hue and cry was next day raised, 
no treces of the missing girl could be 
found, 

The great event of Sir Everard’s return 


| took place within a few days of Phyllis’ 


disappearance, and the fate of an in 
significant country girl seemed of alight 
importance to any one bat ber grand. 
mother, in the excitement that followed. 

The Manor was filled with guesta, and 


| preparations for the wedding were pusbed 


on with all possible speed, 
The wedding day dawned dark and 


cheerless; the bride looked pale and 
melancholy in the morning, and in a- 
swer to her father’s anxious inquiries sbe 


‘said that her sleep had been troubled by 4 
took a dislike to the place, and lived in | 
London with his only daughter, who was | 


| 
| 
court, | 


The Manor was shut up and left in the 


charge of an old housekeeper, who had | 
been in the service of the Romillya all ber | 
| 


life and was devoted to their interests, 

Her orphan granddaughter, Phyllis 
(trey, lived with her, a 
eighteen, very well educated, as education 
went in those days, and of a modeat, re- 
tiring disposition, 

One day a letter came from Nir Everard, 
bidding the housekeeper prepare some 
rooms for the of his friend Lord 
Esdaile, who was going to Oldtown, at- 
tended by his valet, 
shooting and country air. 


son 


lovely girl of | 


terrible dream. 

Her bridesmaids pressed her to relate it, 
and at length she said reluotantly : 

“Tl dreamed that I was standing at the 
altar with Harold, but dressed in th 
deepest mourning; the church was bung 
with black, and the guests like the dead. 

“The ceremony went on until Harold 
was about to place the ring upon my 
finger, and then a cold hand came 
tween us and snatched it away. Ital 
seemed so real, and I awoke feeling » 
that icy hand were clutching at WJ 


| heart,” and she shuddered as she spoke 


for a few weeks’ | 


Mra. Girey was much excited and pleased | 
lier bride than Geraldine Romilly *# 


at the idea of once more entertaining a 
guest at the Manor, and received Mr. 


Eadaile with @very possible attention. Nbe | 
herself was too infirm to do much tor the | 


visitor, and, as the two servants who com.- 


girls, she made Phyllis wait upon him, 
believing, in her simplicity, that any 


| 
| 


were uncouth country | 


friend of Sir Everard’s must be a man of | 


honor, 


Unfortunate!y Harold Esdaile was one | 


of the dissipated companions of the Prince 
Regent, and, though véry handsome and 
fascinating, was selfish and unprincipied 
to the last degree. 

He was deeply in debt, and obliged to 


| but as they reached the gate th 


leave town for a time, while his father ar- | 


ranged with his creditors, with 
his becoming a suitor for the 
beautiful (teraldine Romilly. 


a view to 
hand of the 


He saw in Phyllis a distraction for the 
weeks of his enforced absence 
a usua A K m , ; 
i 4 f g ex 
rie P a " ¢ Was oom] ely 
fascinated by the fas nable i¢ oy 
professed the most passionate love for her 





It was a superstitious age, and the heal 
ers were more afiected by the narrative 
than they liked to show, but they laughed 
it off and led her away to dress ber for 
her bridal. 

The old villagers used to say that a love 


never seen, but the bridegroom was os 
the powder in his hair; bis bands shook, 
and he glanced nervously about bim as bé 
stood at the altar. 
The onlookers remarked that be bed 
none of the triumphant air to be ex 
of aman who was marrying, not only the 
most celebrated beauty of her day, D% 
also the greatest heiress in all England. 
The bells rang out with a joyous peal a 
Harold Esdaile led bis bride the car 


ed; 
riage, and his face looked 16s cloud 
g id h » weddiDg 


by 
procession was suddenly confronted P} 
another, 

Four laborers were b 


the park, carrying a ghastly 


astening through 
burden on § 


rudely contrived hurdle; it was the body 

of Phyllis (irey. . 

Her long fair hair trailed upoe me 

ground with water dripping ! " oe 
eyes stared s y t vace y 

and Dung limply aown epee ex 


‘It is the cold band of that 
Claimed the bride, as she sbrans 





pack, 
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looking to ber husband for sympathy in 
her terror, but he was glaring at the body, 
with the wild, despairing gaze of one 
whose sin had indeed found him out. 

“Turn your eyes away, Phyllis,” he 
yelled; “turn them away, and I will con- 
feas all. Yos, you were indeed my wife, 
and | murdered you;” and breaking from 
those who would have restrained him he 
ran away, leaving the spectators trans- 
fixed with horror, 

Geraldine sank fainting upon the ground, 
and a scene of the greatest confusion en- 
aued. 

That was an awful night at Oldtown 
Manor; the wind howled round the house, 
the thunder pealed, and vivid flashes of 
lightning lit up the room where the pale 
corpse lay; the same room where she had 
dreamed her girlish dreams of love, all 
unconscious of the terrible fate awaiting 
her. 

In her desk they found ample proof of 
the truth of Ksdaile’s self-accusing words, 
and the wedding ring that she had never 
dared to wear in life was reverently 
placed on ber cold finger ere they bore 
her to the old churchyard. 

The next morning some shepherds, re- 
turning from the moor, brought word tbat 
in a snow drift, cold and dead, they had 
found the body of Harold Esdaile., 

Nemesis had overtaken him as he fled 
madly from the consequences of his crime, 
aud he bad perished miserably, with only 
the night winds to sing his requiem. 

Geraldine never recovered from the 
shock, and died within a few weeks of her 
fatal wedding day; her heartbroken father 
did not long survive her, 

The Manor passed toa distant cousin, 
who did his bestto hush up the whole 
tragic story; but poor Phyllis’ spirit seems 
unable to rest, and has always appeared 
once to a generation, to some maiden of 
Komilly race; “and they say,’’ here my 
mother’s voice faltered, “thatit portends 
a disastrous ending to that girl’s love 
story. It has always been so hitherto. Oh, 
that | had never allowed you to go to Old- 
town, my Stella; it was very, very wrong 
of me.” 

Heremotion impressed me, in spite of 
myself, though | tried to make a jest of it, 
and threatened to tell Cuthbert that she 
had been frightening me with ghost 
aLOTIOS, 

Our wedding was to be early in the 
New Year, and | was much occupied with 
my preparations, and had but few mo- 
ments for anxious thought. Still there 
were times when the spectre’s warnings 
would oceur to my mind, filling m6 with 
sudden fear; but | was always reassured 
by Cuthbert’s daily letter, telling me of | 


his well-being and unaltered love, 
* * 7 * . * 


aR | 
| that’s no reason you should lose your | 


breakfast. To-morrow, or whenever you 
like, you can ask for your bill.” 

The old man turned, looked at the 
youth, and a tear sparkled in bis eye. 

“Thou art right, Jean,” he replied; 
“poverty must not be proud. I accept | 
thy kindness as frankly as it is offered. 
Help thyself to a glass of wine.”’ 

“] drink to your health, monsieur,”’ 
said the waiter; and, having emptied his 
glass, he went and obtained some spiced 
mest, bread, cheese, fruit, and everything 
necessary fora tempting and nourishing 
repast; then, with native politeness, in 
order to lessen the sense of obligation to | 
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“Tl have no longer an abode.”’ 

“Then you must come and take up one 
with me,’’—‘‘genera! !’’ 

“A general is accustomed to be obeyed. 
I arrest you as my prisoner, (io,’’ he con- 
tinued, addressing a soldier, ‘fetch mea 
carriage, and lead my horse home, Now, 
Monsieur Dorvigny, step in.” 

Half resting, the old man took his place 
in the carriage next the general. 

“Do you remember,” said the latter, as 
they drove on, ‘‘the day 1 left your ser- 
vice, because, as you told me, you were no 
longer rich enough to keepaservant? | 
tried my fortune in several situations, but 
did not find any master so lenient as you; 


his gneat, he said : 


played, will you give mea ticket?” 

“Thou shalt have two this very even- 
ingg, my good lad. | will go and get 
them from Brunet, and bring them back 
to thee.’”’ 

“The walk would be too much for your 
Strengta, monsieur; some other day, when 
you happen to pass by, will do as well.”’ 

“Thou shalt have a ticket to-day, for 
they are going to perform one of my 
pieces, ‘Le Desespoir de Jocrisse, at the 
Theatre des Varietes, and it may amuse 
thee,’’ 

“Ah, thank you, 
laughing I shall have!” 

‘“Yes; the poor old man, who but for 
thy charity would not bave had a morsel 
to eat to-day, will this evening entertain a 
numerous assembly. They will applaud 
his pleasantry, they will laugh at his wit, 
but none of them will inquire about his 
destiny.’”’ 

“But, monsieur, 
bring you money?” 

“Not now, my friend. In order to sup. 
port life during the past month, | was 
obliged to forestall the resources of the 
present one, These are the only slender 
returns from my é6arlier productions, for 
now age and misfortune have robbed me 
of my former powers. I no longer offer 
any vaudevilles to the, managers; for, al 
though they accept them, and pay me, 
they never have them played. I perceive 
they only take them from tnotives of com- 
passion, and as a pretext for giving me 
alms, 

“Now, my friend, thou art the first from 
whom I have accepted charity, and thou 
shalt be the last. The son of Louis Qluuinze 
may have descended to write in the char- 
acter of a buffoon, and, as it were, to set 
his wit dancing on the tight-rope of a 
vaudeville, but he will not become a beg- 
gur, were he expiring of hunger, You 
jook as if you think I have lost my 
senses; but it is not #0, 

“Louis Dorvigny is the son of a king. 


monsieur, What 


do not your pieces 





The settlements snd other business de- 
tained Cuthbert in London until Christ- 
mas Eve, 

It was a bright, frosty day, and I drove 
lo the station to meet him,—but there had 
wen an accident to his train, and so I 
never saw my darling again, and have 
lived through all these weary years, a sad 
and silent woman, whose joys are all in | 
the past, 

| never visited the Manor again, but be 
lléve that since it passed into a stranger’s 
POSSESSION Its spectre has not appeared to 
any one 
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In Life and Death. 





NE cold morning in February, 1810, a 
short, stout, commonplace-looking 
an, about sixty years old, entered 

‘he garden of an inn situated in the su- 
burbs of Paris, Although the air was 
‘harp and frosty, he seated himself near 
On€ Of thé tables placed out of doors, and, 
‘aking off his bat, passed his fingers 
through his long gray hair. 

His hands contrasted Strangely with the 
relainder of his person; they were small, 
White, and terminated in such delicatel y- 
formed pink nails as might excite the | 
*nvy of many a young lady. Presently 
one of the waiters came up, and placed 
before him a bottle of wine. 

“Not any today, thank you,” said the 


Ole * 667 i 
id man: “J feel fatigued, and will juat 
rest @ moment.” 


he beat way to rest, monsieur,’’ re. 
I “it 4 . 
ped the waiter, gaily, “is to drink a glass 


nf 


wine 
" , 
‘few the cork, and poured out some 
c A s 
% me | WAiLKE awa 
Was a re a W AR 
x A 7vey 4 4 
ster the guest, and said 
Or6 18 @ Credit for you at the | 


you 


Lave forgotten your purse, 


My mother, the young daughter of Count 
ad’ Archambaud, died in giving me birth. 
My father was Louis Quinze. During my 
childhood and youth an invisible pro- 
tector watched over me, and provided 
amply for my support and education. 

“Suddenly the fostering hand was with- 
drawn, and I was cast on the world to 
work unaided for my support. I did so 
until the moment when the powers of 
both mind and body tailed me, This is 
my history—a royal origin, success, repu- 
tation, almost glory; and it ends in a meal 
owed to charity! Adieu, and thanks; I 
will bring the tickets for the play.’”’ 

So the old man departed; but as he 
stepped into the road he founa himself in- 
tercepted by two or three cavalry regi- 
ments returning to their barracks after a 
review. 

The band was playing a lively air, and 
in the midst of his troops rode, in the 
place of honor, a genera! dressed ina miag- 
nificent uniform, and mounted on a4splen- 
did Andalusian charger. Happening as 
h6 passed to cast a viance at Dorvigny, he 
uttered a loud exclamation of surprise. 
Without heeding his men, he stopped, 


| jumped off his horse, and, taking the old 


man by the hand, saluted bim with great 
affection. Dorvigny stared with astonish- 
ment, not recognizing his featires, 

“You donot know me! Have twenty 


‘jong years caused Monsieur Dorvigny to 


forget his idle, good-for-nothing servant 
boy ?” 
“Jean Dubois !’’ 
“Yes, Jean Dubois 
called him, You 


gotten m6, for I served a4 a mé 


Jocrisse, a8 you 


to have for- 


je! of 


ought not 
one 
of your happiest dramatic creations.”’ 
“What! my 
-you are become 


r 


poor DOY Mor Sie@ur,r, i 


a ‘76n0e0rTa 


Inéan 


re sely W I e 


u! Dur Zz 
been in Paris ave 


lirection, but vainly 


every 


“When next one of your pieces is 


8088 a last resource, enlisted ina regi- 
ment. 

‘Il was jeered by my comrades for my 
awkwardness, and for many months led 
an unhappy life—until one day we found 
ourselves at Bormio, in the Valteline, fao- 
ing a redoubt which opened a murderous 
fire on our ranks, 

“The order was given toad vance, and we 
rushed to the attack; but presently moat 
ofour men were mowed down, and those 
who escaped hesitated and drew back. I 
threw myself alone into the redoubt, 
shouting, ‘Follow me, boys!’’ They did 
40. The Austrians, astonished at this un- 
looked-for attack, fled, and we took twelve 
| pieces of cannon. The same day! was 

made a sergeant; and afterwards, by de- 
grees and the fortune of war, rose to the 
rank J now occupy. Perhaps I may get 
atill higher.’’ 

Dorvigny was installed by the general 
| in a pleasant apartment next his own, and 
for aome time the old man enjoyed all the 
comforts and luxuries of life. At length 
his friend received an order to set out for 
Russia. During the first three months of 
the campaign, General Dubois sent letters 
and remittances to his former master, but 
they suddenly ceased, and one morning, 
from the column of #& newspaper, Dor- 
vigny learned that his friend had fallen at 
Moscow. 

He was forced to leave his pleasant 
lodgings, and take refuge in an attic in an 
obscure part of Paris, There, after selling 
the ccat off his back, overwheimed with 
ago and illness, he wentto the proprietor 
of the ‘Theatre des Varietes, whose for- 
tune he had made, and begged for a simall 
weekly pittance, It was refused, The 
old man smiled bitterly when the s#en- 
tence was pronounced, and from that time 
he shunned meeting his acquaintances, 

The bookseller Barba, who felt some 
friendship for him, sought him in various 
parts of the city, but In vain. A short 
time afterwards Karba happened to hear 
that in a mean lodging inthe Kue Grene- 
tat was lying, unclaimed and unknown, 
the corpse of an old man. With @ sad 


presentiment he hastened thither. It was 
indeed Dorvigny—dead from cold and 
hunger, uncared for alike in life and 
death ! 


‘The son of a peasant, the awkward ser- 
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| Scientific and Useful. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE Fine.—Paper inde. 
structible by fire has been invented in 
Paris. A specimen of it was subjected to 
a severe tost—148 hours In a potter's fur- 
nace-—and came out with its glaze almoat 
perfect. 

ConpucToRs.—The beat conductora of 
electricity—1, annealed silver; 2, annealed 
copper; 3, hard copper and hard silver; 4, 
annealed gold; 5, bard gold; 6, annealed 
aluminium; 7, compressed zinc; 4, an- 
nealed platinum; 9, annealed iron. 

O1Ls.—A substitute for the oil of rose ia 
being manutectured in Germany under 
the name of “reunoil.”” It belongs, it is 
stated, to the alcohol series, exists in the 
oll of geranium, and forms one of the 
principal constituents of oil of rose, it ia 
economical in use resists oxidation, and 
its odor resembles that of the tea-rose, 

WEATHER Wastk or CoaL.—The 
mount of loss suffered by coal from ex- 
posure to weather is considerable—far 
greater, indeed, than is generally known. 
The results of recent analyses show in 
s0m6 Cases a total Joss in weight from this 
cause amounting to 33-08 per cent., while 
the deterioration in quality for purposes 
of fuel or gasmaking reached a atil! 
higher figure. 

HAIROUTTING BY ELEROTRICITY.—At a 
recent meeting of the Brooklyn Electrical 
Society, New York, an electrical comb 
which acts as a pair of shears and cuts the 
hair was exhibited in use, Across the 
teeth of the comb is stretched a ‘ine plati- 
num wire, which can instantly be made 
white hot by sending an electric current 
through it. A switch for this purpose in 
attached tu the comb, and worked by the 
finger of the barber. On passing the 
comb through the hair the barber presses 
the swifsh and heats the wire, which im 
mediately singes through the hair. The 
process is said to be less injurious to the 
hair than cutting with ordinary shears, an 
the natural ofl is preserved in it by the 
singeing of the ends, 

—_ 7 


Farm and arden. 


Cows.--If a mau loves his cows they are 
profitable, if not, they are kept at a lon. 
The same rule holds good with fowls or 
any other business; where a man’s mini 
i4, there is the profit. 

ORCHAKDS.--Vory few orchardista give 
their trees enough fertilizer to insure the 
Kreatest success, Too many not only ne 
glect to fertilize, but do their beat to ex- 
haust the soil by growing grain crops 
among the trees, or pasturing it at all sea 
sons of the yeartill the soll is as hard as 
the public highway. 

LAM #s,—Foé6d lambs for the best profit 
by beginning with them with great care, 





vant boy, became a general, and, after a 
glorious career, died the death of a hero; 
the son of a king, the charming poet, the 
bewitching dramatist, lived in poverty, 
and died the death of an outcast. Such is 
life. 


—_— Oo SS 
ON THE OCKAN WAVK,.—A well-known 
lias asserted that, even with a 
gale and #6a, an armor-plated | 
going against the will 
Simiilar to those 
crew will have 


adiniral 
moderate 
cruiser, if wind, 
find herself in conditions 
of a storm—at least, the 
that impression. 

Phe movements of the stern of the sbip 
are violent and exceedingly disagreeable, 
The waves, pushed by the advancing 
prow, aweep continually over the ship 
from bow to stern. All windows and port- | 
holes must be closed, and alr reaches the 
lower decks, when the heat Increases un- 
bearably, only through the artificial venti- 
lators, 

Witn the exception of the specially-pro- 
tected conuimand bridges, all the uncovered 
portions of the ship are impassable; thus 
the whole crew must bear as well as they 
can the inferno of the closed decka, 

In such @ ship no one can fee comfort- 
abie; and when there is @ storm, in which 
a sailing ship would teel comparatively at 
ease, the crew of an armor-plated ship im- 
4a heavy burricane, 


Agi u6cs itself to be in 
which threatens destruction at every min- 
ute, 

The long, narrow fore part of the ship 
which ia not borne lightly by the water 
wl ¢ jered extremely heavy by the 
he nm “a ° > 

‘ 
. 
- = 
at ‘ 
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| well managed 


| of sovVeral #17604 Lhere are 


first using asmal! allowanceand gradually 


Increasing the ration until they can digest 


all théeirappetites crave. The point ia to 
get them to eatthe most grain possible in 
a limited time; this is sure to result in pro- 
fitable mutton, 
Most poultry yards that are 
have enclosures in which 
the chicks fod. Sometimes these 
have a slatted fence through which a good 


POULTRY. 


can be 


| sized chick can pass, but by which the old 


birds will be kept out. Others are simply 
under which the youngsters can 
In some yards where therearechicks 
enclosures into 
which only chicks can enter, 
Such chicks are keplaway trom the others, 
else they will run among the older oner 
and in thé #crambie for food be trampled 


600 ps 
run. 


the small 


upon, 


Skeps.—It i* well known that winds 
play an iroportant role in the distribution 
of seeds, Professor KBolley records that in 
two feet of a three week-old and 
threeinch-deep snowdrift upon an ice 
pond, ten yards from any weeds, he tound 
weed s66d46, and in another drift 
quite similarly situated thirty-two seeds, 
representing nine kinds of weeds, While 
was Liowing twenty tmillos peor 
of mixed 


a(juare 


nineteen 


the wind 


hour @ peck KOGUH Waa poured 


upon the snow crust, and ton minutes 
after 191 wheal yrains, flly-lhree Max 
seeds, forty-three buckwheat and ninety 
on6é rag weed seeds were found in #@ trench 

where ey had been 


thirty rods fr 


uUrmMe hie 
*) 
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On Making Friends. 

Were it only for the sake of the op- 
portunities for companionship that are 
opened up, we shou'd say to all young 
people, “Get into intimate association 
with people who are banded together 
for some common useful object.” 
(‘lnases, discussion societies, choirs, and 
all the varied forms of activity that ay- 
gregate round churches and chapels 
who can estimate the secondary value 
of these institutions as a means of 
bringing people together, giving oppor 
tunities for introductions, and affording 
a choice of friends ? 

Nowadays a church will d&nost cer- 
tainly have organized nearly every form 
of protitable or recreative activity, and 
no one can join in these common efforts 
and feel alone. Churches find social ex- 
pansion in the form of entertainments, 
pic-nies, and other triendly gatherings. 
Or there are educational, literary, or 
political associations—a wide choice, If 
none of these are to your taste, there 
are clubs for all kinds of physical exer 
ercise. Any such aggregations of peo- 
ple of similar inclinations will give fuller 
scope for the development of character 
than a lonely and dull life can give. 

One of the gaps in our social economy 
in town and country that all must have 
felt who have tried to be helpful to their 
fellows is a place of meeting for conver- 
sation, open to all, where people of ali 
classes, young and old, can meet and 
have the kind of talk which we have 
around our own firesides—-modified, of 
course, by the constitution of the au 
dience present. 

Now, if twenty people are gathered 
under one roof in a public place, it is to 
enable one or two to lecture the rest, or 
a few to entertain the remainder. The 
participation of the whole circle in easy 
conversation, that brings out individual 
character and thought in a casual way, 
is never attempted, 

Take from the public-house the tem)- 
tation to intemperance, and raise the 
conversation above the ribaldry towards 
which it so often turns, and the place 
supplies a want which no substitute t! at 
has ever been suggested makes any at- 
tempt to meet, 

If there were centres for homely con- 
versational gatherings, the problem of 

making friends would be answered for 
many unobtrusive young people. But 
there are no such places, except the 
public-house bar, and there the sur- 
roundings and a sense of fitness of things 
tend to contine conversation to the com- 
monest of topics. 

But young people of a not very 
earnest temperament, with no liking for 
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Of course we are not arguing that it 
is well to participate in the advantayes 
of such social organizations as cluster 
round a church or chapel solely for the 
sake of the introductions and compan- 
ionships that may ensue. 

The special object of each enterprise 
of the kind is, no doubt, of high im- 
portance, and the best way of appre- 
ciating that fact is to come into personal 
contact with the work. But one may 
say, “Don’t go into such circles for com- 
panionship, but go where companion- 
ship is.’ 

If you doubt whether friendships and 
a wide circle of acquaintanceship can be 
gained by coming into contact with 
such associations of workers as we have 
look at the aging people you 
uh- 


named, 
have known of both sexes who are 
married and coming to the years when 
a solitary existence seems && threaten- 
ing as in the days when home was frst! 
left and the struggle of life was begin- 
ing threatening far sadder 
and, looking at such people, whom will 
you find retaining a large ¢ of 
friends and keeping up that full share 
of human interests which the 
mind from the cares of aye ? 


as and 


rele 
Laker 
It will be the men and women whore 
lives have been blended with the 
of others through association in 


mou public enterprises, who have known 
people by scores and by fifties because 


lives 
com- 


they huve been active in good works, 
One is constantly seeing people to whom 
philanthropie and religious work 


this secondary sense, a yod- 


has 
been, in 
send; it has in later years filled up their 
days, and taken from them the loneli- 
ness that would otherwise have been 
terrible. 


may be realized by youny people. 


In a much smaller degree this 


There is seldom any need why they 
should be wancering about 
spare hours, feeling themselves to be 
only units in the town where they live. 
Somewhere, if they wiil take the trouble 
to find where, there are bands of people 
similarly disposed to themselves trying 
in Lo 
which they might 
helping hand, and in doing so escape 
from a solitary life. Tt does not tollow 
that the work must be serious. It may 
be the special duty of the youny “‘soll- 
tary’’ to become the best bat ina baseball 


in their 


concert do something towards 


themselves vive a 


team, or to sing the best song at an en 
tertainmenut, or only to yive 


ment to some movement by his presence 


encouraye- 


and applause. 

After all, of be 
some grumblers and antipathetic peo 
ple who will never make friendships. 
They are the to the 
cheery attractive people make 
friends everywhere, They will join a 
social club, and, tinding nobody talks 
with them—probably they 
looked al) the while as if they did not 
wish to be talked to- they will sulkily 
withdraw. They will join a political 
association, only to discover that every 


there will, course, 


counterbalance 
who 


because 


other member is unworthy and = insin- 
cere. 

All the people who attend their 
church and work its many enterprises 


are proud. There is jealousy unbear- 
able in their baseball or football clubs, 
80 that they never have justice done to 
their capabilities. When they make a 
friend of some one who is attending the 
same as themselves, he either 
does so much better or so much worse 
than they at the examination that their 
acquaintance cools, 


classes 


People of this kind cannot expect to 
have many friends; tor, however much 


one’s surroundings may favor the form- 





sustained and few opportunities of en 
joying congenial fireside chat, must find 


easy sOcial relaxation somewhere. Thy 
Var us ayel ¢A we have named ats 
SAC L " . 
5 & i , 4 
better than anything else we have at 
present 


ation of pleasant companionships, such 
associations Laust grow up slowly and 
| naturally; affinities cannot be forced 
Some men and women ex who seer 
mad to hb nost frie 
my 

ana ¢ we W ' 

l haract« { 
characters of other people, we shall tind 


| never 


| ljanyhter 
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men and women who will be the com- 
plement of ourselves. 


* 





Lire bas long years; many pleasures 
it has to give in return for many which 
are taken away; and while our ears can 
receive the sounds of revelry, and our 
eyes are sensible of pleasant sights, and 
our bodies are conscious of strength, we 
deem we live; but there is an hour in 
the lives of all when the heart dies; an 
hour unheeded, but after which we have 
no real life, whether it perish in the 
agony of some conquering passion, Or 
die wearily of sorrow; an hour which 
they may strive to trace, who say, ‘Ay, 


! remember I thought and felt differ- 


ently then--I was a mere boy—I shall 
feel the 
when the cord is snapped and the chain 


broken on which depended the harmony 
children ! 
shout and clap your hands with sudden 
ringing 
the green- 
From you the angel 
your hearts 


little 


ot Shout, 


existence, 


sound of 


of 


out the 
over the 


joy ! send 
face 
bosomed earth ! 
hath not yet departed; in 


linver still the emanations from the 
(‘reator— pertect love and perfect joy. 
Ir we could trace out the needless 


suffering inflicted by men upon 


eaused ih. 


such purpose, 
by waut of heart,’’ 


hit 
tnlity did not end there. 


ax free trom harm as their intentions, 


Giin.s will tind that to cultivate 


same again;’’ an hour 


each 
other, we should find a large majority 
of it to be quite unintentional, involun- 
tary, and even unknown to those who 
No plea in excuse is more 
frequent than that there has been no | 
Men forget that ‘* Evil is 
wrought by want of thought As well as 
That they meant 
no harm to their neighbors or friends or 
public is well; but their responsi- | 
They should 
have been very.sure that their acts were 


in- 
terest in everything harmless is to cul- 
tivale vivacily, expression, intelligence 
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CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDgyy, 
‘ 
| D. J. C.—A good fiy-paper is made 
follows: Boil together equal Parte, by wes Ms 
of glue and treacle, and spread it, while 
over Common brown paper, with & brush a, 
IGNORANCE —Sholum is a Hebrew 
and signifies peace. It is used by the J 
their daily greetings and upon articlesenn 
elery it 1s equivalent tothe donor's = 
the peace and happiness of the recipient, * 
©. F —Hops are the flowers of the 
plant, a vine which grows to the oa 
twenty or thirty feet, The vines are calttvaies 
in large flelds, in groups of three or fou 
r, 
they climb. Ty, 








around tall poles, up which 
flowers are picked when ripe, dried 
, © hair 

screens in kilns, and packed in la 
bales. Spe 

P. N. 8.—The quarter-deck of 
the upper deck behind the main mast, ) 
etiquette requires all persuns to -_ 
coming on the quarter-deck, and to pone an 
themselves in «a decorous manner while oe 
cupying it. The starboard (righthand bide 
looking towards the stem of the Vessel) in 
port and the weather side (that towards the 
wind) at sea are reserved for the 086 Of the 
commanding and executive officers and the 
officer of the deck. 


R. D. W.—It is not known 6xactly when 
intrrors were first made of glass. The Ven. 
tians counted them with mercury and tin more 
than 300 years ugo, and mirrors coated with 
lead are mentioned tin records of about 
yours past, Those used by the ancients wer 
| nade mostly of polished metals, ea pecially o/ 
| bronze, fhey were usually small and round 

and were fitted with handsomely-carved and 

ornamented handles. Many such have been 
| found in Kgyyptian tombs. The Romans used 
those made of silver, and at a later date, 1 
black stone, called obsidian, polished very 
highty and set into the walls as panels, was 
extensively employed by them. The Japanese 
still use sinall metal mirrors, resem bling 
| Somewhat those of the ancients, and in Japan 
the brouze wirror and stand ts sometimes the 
only turniture in a room, 


' 
| J. E P.—'There is no cause for shame in 
not knowing the work of a French writer who 
was born more than three and a half centuries 
avo. Henri Estlenne belonged to the French 
family of printers who issued from Geneva 
classical authors and Greek and Latin Bibles 
| during the sixteenth-century revival of leary 
ing. The only work of his that yon could now 
hope to procare would be his A pologte pour 
Herodote; and itis doubtful if you would be 
uble to get that. Itis not atall unlikely that 
Kstienne found “God tempers the wind tothe 
shorn Inmb" # proverbial expression in dis 
day. It certainly cannot be attributed to 
Sterne, although his use of it gave itanew 


things that are beautifying, that | literary currency. There is no way of prov: 
quicken the blood and send it freely to | '™# that a writer who uses # proverbial er- 
. ‘essl . * b. 

the castees. 14 connect be caneideed | pression does not invent it on his own ac 


extravagance to say that sweet temper | 
among the best 


and good humor are 
cosmetics known, 


oe 


CoNbDUCT is al once the aim and the | 


lest of all our learning, our thinking 
and striving, 


found in the consciousness that, 


being that is capable of having good 


done to it. 


—— 


TASTE, if 


ness, a sense to discern and “a 


yoodness, wheresoever or in 


be seen, 


THERE is often in one kind word, one 
sympathizing aflection, or one 
small act of disinterested love, more of 
real nobleness of spirit than in actions 
which have rung in the ears and found | 
an echo in the hearts of admiring thou- | 


look ot 


sande, 


ALL that a man has todo in a place 
he is a stranger is to bridle his 
tongue and his lemper, cultivate good 
meet 
neighbor with 


where 


feeling and kind aflections, 
every advance of his 
courtesy, cordiality and cheerfulness. 


and 


in 
doing the best he can for himself, he is 
also doing the best that he can for every 


it means anything but a 
paltry connoisseurship, Must mean gen- 
eral susceptibility to truth and noble- 
heart to 
love and reverence all beauty, order, 
whatever 
forms and accomplishments they are to 


| count; but, when it is known that the expres 
sion has been used in a foreign literature, and 
is so well known that it is accepted as part of 
| the national proverbial lore, and another 
| writer, after traveling in that country, repro 
| duces the expression without alteration, the 
comnmon-sense presumption surely is that the 
traveler borrowed and did not create the 


Rs > | sentiment. 
[he man lives most per- | 


tectly whose most constant happiness is | 


G, H. V.—The authorities differ greatly 
with regard to the canse and extent of the 
Gulf Stream. It is supposed that the prevail. 
| ing winds blow the waters of the Atlantic 
| into the Caribbean Sea, while the Mississipp! 

and other great rivers pour vast floods tnto 
the Gulf of Mexico. The only escape for this 
accumulation of water is through the Straits 
of Florida and the narrows of Bemin1, whence 
| it issues with such momentum as to form the 
Gulf Strexm. The rotation of the earth is 
also supposed to have some effect upon the 
uccleration of its velocity. The rate at which 
the Gulf Stream flows is from one mile to five 
infles an hour. The action ol the wind upon 
it is said to make a great difference in Its 
velocity. Some geographers maintain that 
the Gulf Stream flows in a vast volume, of 
yreat depth, up past the southern point of 

Greenland and clear around to the coast of 

Norway. Other authorities dispute this theory, 
‘and maintain that the influence of the Gulf 

Stream does not extend much beyond Green: 
lund. Investigations are now being pushed 
settle this question; but it will probably be 
many years before it will be conclusively 4¢ 
termined, 

ANx10uUs.-— We think it is quite unlikely 
that the acquaintanceship will be renewed 
except upon terms that would be disastrous 
to yourself. Weareat a loss to understand 
how you can persuade yourself that & con. 
tinuance of the acquaintance 1s possible. Are 
you blind to the monstrous character of the 
man’s behavior? He does not care for you * 

| jot. Every action proves it. Were he in love 
with you, he would guard your good name 
with the utmost solicitude; but he thinks only 

f his own amusement, and does not care what 

suffering falls upon you, Try to look st 4 

future honestly and to see the truth, which 

.e with 
that a continuance of your acquaintance 


on . , 
Puk habit of intellectual suspense j cer 
, ual Suspense 18 this unscrupulous man wi!) with absolute yur 
& most wholesome and valuable One, | tainty spoil your life. You may think, im re 
: - ‘ wit) 
especially where the spirit and actions | !»fatuation, that the future eee — “ne 
he love o s mnt ius pro 
of another are e ncerped and nothine out the ve f the nan who -— , it 9 8 
’ ; ; ‘ f :worthy of your regard, but! oo 
*tmoore ¢ ectlua prevent ul 1? won ent wisely, t os at 
t . 5 
+ Wi exnernt t ‘ i “ wi 4“ “ 
, " ’ ; rard. He is not the 
raisé im whet! ADSeT “al t agin eu . riendaly * 
, : , ; , O assist iin of ¢) piece Take a little! 
Him 1D his necessities d give the man a wide bert! 
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THE HELPING HAND. 





By W. ™. 





‘on this dismal day and dreary, 
Asking alms in humble way, 

you are old, footsore and weary — 
Hore, Ul give you that to-day.” 


For this afd so kindly given, 
God will bleas you much my lad, 
fo that fadeless wealth of Heaven, 
rhis blest deed he'll surely add," 


“Have you home nor none to shield thee? 
yes my boy a home of cheer, 

Phat can friends and shelter yield ine, 
And not far away from here.” 


‘There ts endless peace and solace, 
[but no sorrow, pain, or sin, 
An, there stands my waiting palace, 
And Pll soon be moving tn.” 
~—- ee 


In Two Lives. 


BY 8. U. W. 








party, and everything was ready, din- 

ner was waiting; it was helf-paat 
eight, but Lord and Lady Grimthorpe had 
notarrived, Colonel Stanhope looked at 
bis wife, and she in ber turn looked at the 
clock—and fidgetted. Suddenly the door 
opened and Lord and Lady Grimthorpe 
were announced. 

‘‘We are horribly late, Margie dear, I’m 
afraid,’’ said a low, steady voice. ‘I never 
make excuses, 5O—’’ 

“| won’t expect them,” interrupted her 
hostess, “but now that you have come 
allow me to introduce Sir George Grey; he 
ix to take you down.” 

Lady (¢rimthorpe held out her hand. 

“lam very glad to make your acqouaint- 
ance,’ she said quietly. 

S.r George looked slightly astonished; 
he had heard agreat deal about Lady 
(Girimthorpe, and one of the many things 
said about her, was that her ladysbip was 
cold as icé, and as uncompromising as 
only a Briton can be; he had hardly ex- 
pected to be met half-way as this self-pos- 
sessed young woman evidently intended 
that he should be, 

She noticed his hesitation and smiled, 
though—in contradiction to herown words 
—she did not make the least effort to help 
him out of his difficulty. He offered her 
lis arm a8 dinner was announced, and 
they went down in silence. 

Lady Grimthorpe’s neighbor on her 
other s1d6 appeared to know her well, and 
immediately plunged into conversation 
with ber; Grey was unfortunate, the lady 
next to him was a stranger, and occupied 
with her own cavalier. 

The only alternative was silence, and an 
exhaustive study of Lady Grimthorpe's 
protite—the latter occupation soon became 
monotonous, and by the time the fish was 
halfover, Grey decided that her express- 
ion never varied, and be also decided to 
listen to her conversation. Her voice was 
agreeable; low, firm and clear, three good 
(valities—what is she saying ? 

“Hope of all evils is least. Yes, I suppose 
they méan it to bean evil, but I don’t 
know. I’m an optimist; [ never could be 
fashionable.”’ 

“Ky which piece of sarcasm you would 
infér that the majority are pessimists and 
cynics because it is the ‘thing,’ ”’ said the 
neighbor, 

“It was not intended for sarcasm.”’ 

“It was an uncommonly good imitation; 
but pour revenir a nos moutons, answer 
ny question,” 

“Surely when all the philosophical ten 
dency of the hour goes to prove that the 
happineas of the multitude will be the 
misery of the individual, 1 think the re- 
sult must bevbat itis the fassion to be 
pessimistic; and my contradictory dispo- 
sition will not allow me to be so,” 

“Are you contradictory ?’”’ 

Lady Grimthorpe’s neighbor had been 
addressed from the other side, and it waa 


|" was Mra. Leslie Stanhope’s dinner- 





Grey who spoke.” 

“Did you bear?” she answered, woman- 
like pitting one question against another. 

‘trey pleaded guilty to having listened. 

“For you see it was dull work doing | 
nothing, and the only words you have | 
honored me with were, ‘I’m very glad to 
make your acquaintance,’ ”’ 

lady Grimthorpe laughed, but 
noticed that she did not blush. 

“I was glad to make your acquaint 
ance,’ she said, “I never make phrases 


(irey | 


‘had heard much of you and wanted t 


6rify my 6x pectations 


Perhaps you were disapp a 
; 


a bad diplomatist, | #ee, for } 
you practically admit the charge. How 


Y ou are 








THE SATURDAY 


ever, 1 knew it witbout, 
always disappointed.’’ 

“From which I gather you area pessi- 
mist !’’ 

“On the contrary—I am nothing if not 
an optimist, an idealist, a dreamer; and, 
ax a result, my life is one great disappoint- 
ment,’’ 

**You still believe in human nature ?”’ 

“You have asked me many «questions 
to-night, Lady Grimthorpe, will you an- 
swer one?’ 

“If | can.” 

“You make cynical remarks to prove 
that you are single-minded, do you believe 
in human goodness ?”’ 

Grey had not thougbtit possible that 
any face could alter in one second like 
that of the woman beside him, and he was 
shocked to a superiative degree. She was 
silent for nearly a minute, then she said: 

“If it was all bad and! believed it, | 
should die; I must believe in something.”’ 

Grey did not answer, and after a slight 
pause, his neighbor abruptly turned the 
conversation into another channel. 

7. ” - * * * 


Optimists are 


The ladies had come up from dinner, 
and the usual buzz of #mall talk aud gos- 
sip was goingon. The latest fashion in 
fans, the latest tip for the next big race 
the newest scandal of Lady A. and Mr, B., 
and so on. 

Lady (Girimthorpe stood near tbe tire- 
place, pulling on ber long gloves in si- 
lence. She had never had a sister, and 
the chatter which came so easily to most 
other women, was an jimpossibility to her. 
Her admirers were apt to say that it 
showed her entire lack of frivolity; her 
detractors put it down to pride; in reality 
it was awk wardness, 

Margaret Ntanhops, listening to the long- 
winded g: ssip of the garrulous old woman 
she was entertaining, watched Lady 
Grimtborpe with affectionate admiration. 
She was very beautiful; her white satin 
dress fell in long, graceful folds, making 
lights and shadows; her neck was bare of 
any ornament—on idiosynerasy of hers 
but her fair bair was looped up with dia- 
monde; her complexion was clear sand 
soft, and her dreamy green eyes were 
lquid and gentile 

But who, tooking at that cold, calin face, 
that stern, stexdy mouth, would have 
dreamed that this fair woman was not yet 
twenty-four?) Mrs. Lesiie Stanhope won- 
dered—everyons wondered—what sorrow 
had come into that young life, what influ- 
had been brought to bear on it. Some 
thing must bave happened to make her so 
cold and #0 proud, 80 reserved ana so un 
emotional! What was it? 

Mrs, Stanhbope’s meditations and the old 
lady’s unheard gossip were both inter 
rupted by the gentlemen's entrance, Lady 
hardly moved, but she was 

appropriated by a tall 


Grimtborpe 
inmmediately 
guardsinan, 
Grey, sitting near, heard them discuss- 
ing borses and dogs. His eyes traveled to 
ber face, she looked just the same as at 
dinner when discussing the most scien- 
tific subjects, tie almost felt vexed with 
ber. Such calm many-sidedness was irri- 
tatiney; he decided he would like to wake 
her up, to impassion her, to wake ber fall 
in love; and then, frightened at his own 
thoughts, he plunged into «a desperate con- 
versation with the lady nearest him. 


* 7 * 7 * * 


Some two or three days later, when 

Zotten Row was crammed, both with rid 
ers and walkers, Sir ‘ieorge firey and a 
young lady rode slowly up and down to 
gether; the young lady, whose name was 
Sybil Vincent, Lad been for #O1In® WeOKS «a 
great deal ip her society. 

The world had already decided that 
they were to b9 married; though the chief 
persons interested, to wit, Grey himselt 
and Miss Vincent, had probably 
given ita thought. As they were together, 
a smart hack suddenly passed them ata 
canter, and the rider, who sat well, bowed 


never 


gaily to them. 
“That is Lady Girimthorpe, 
“Yes, 1] was introduced to her the other 


"’ maid Sybil. 


’ 


day.’ 
“Were you?” eagerly. 

do you think of her?” 
“spe is a friend of yours, | bélisve?”’ 


“Tell me what 


“Thatis how people a.ways begin to 


find fauit. I will never forgive you tf you 
do 
‘“] was not thinking of doing & | was 
going to say that Lady (rrimthorpe waa 
extraordinarily attract f ! 
ave 
out 
“A woman's log ver said i had 


EVENING POST. 


formed @ first opinion, | only refused to 
publish it.’’ 
“How unkind of you,” exclaimed Nybil. 


| **But at least one thing I can promise you, 





you will either fall in love with her, or 
hate ber.”’ 

“Then I sincerely trust 1 may be the 
0.e to bate; it is inconvenient to love 
another man’s wife.’’ 

‘Besides, it would be #o utterly hope- 
less, =Lady Gritthorpe is the moat de 
voted wile that ever walked."’ 

“Dear me, how old-fashioned and = un- 
common, Do you know, that from being 
vulgar, | bave come to the conclusion that 
conjugal fidelity is ‘chic,’ it is ao rare 
now-a-days,”’ 

Syvoil did 
was waiching her with 
asked suddenly : 

“You know Lady Grimthorpe well 7” 

“You: at least——"’ correcting herself, 
“IT have known beralong while. It is im 
possible to know her well, She is a 
Scotch woman, and as reserved as it is pos- 
sible to be,.’’ 

'*T like that.”’ 

“Do you? J should have thought you 
liked expansive people, you are #0 Tre 
served yourself.” 

“| am intimate with no one, and no one 
is intimate with me, so that your remark 
is somewhat superfluous, if | were ever 
on intimate terms with anyone, | should 
give them everything, and want every- 
thing from them. But i like reserve to 
wards the multitude,” 

“That ix jealousy,’ said Sybil. 

“Or selfishness Moat 
ments are.’’ 

“Sir George I” 

“Miss Vincent!’ 

“Surely ——”’ 

“Dear little lady, when you have lived 
as long as t have, you will realize as I do, 
that not one single thought that enters a 
man’s head is disinterested. At least, if 
you find itso, your life will bea much 
happier one than mine has been.”’ Then 
laughing, he exclaimed: ‘Phere, now, 
I’ve shocked you quite enough for one 
morning. l’li go and pay my respects to 
Lady Crimthorpe,” 

o o 7” a * o 


Girey, who 
siuile, 


not answer, and 
a cynical 


personal sent 


“DEAR AIR GKORGE : 
It would give us much pleasure if 
you would diné with us on the 24th at & 1), 
Yours very truly, 
M. GRIMTHOKPEK,”’ 


after the ridein the 
park, and (Grey's intimacy with Lady 
Grimtborpe had made rapid progress 
since; they had inet everywhere, and the 
acquaintance seemed destined to blossom 
into friendship; this, however, was the 
first note be had ever received from her, 
“Three weeks abead,’’ said Grey, medita- 
tively. Under some circumstances, he 
would have added: ‘Time enough for an 
anawer,’’ but, strange to say, this time he 
sat down and wrote off an acceptance, 
Then he lounged down to his club. 

There were s6veral inen there, and they 
looked up with some surprise as Girey on 
he waa not given to coming there. 
in London 


it was a month 


tered 
“You are longer 

this year,’ remarked one man, 
Grey laughed. “It’s the first 

season | have had for ten yeuara,’”’ 


than usual 
London 


“Tired of roving,’’ suggested the other 
“| am making character studies,’ Cirey 
answered quietly as he went into the bill 
jlardroom 
The nan looked after hin and laughed. 
“That’s an odd fellow,” he said. “He told 


usthe other day that he eould not look 
back on any moment of his life in which 
bored 


he had been and the oddest thing 


of all is, that ita not pose with him, it’s 


trus !"’ 
“~T don’t think it’s odd,”’ said another, 
‘he las more intereat~ that anyone | 


know; sport, literature, agricul 
Lure, traveling, 
his own toaster.’ 


“It’'sa funny ihing,” returned the tirst 


poles, 


speaker, “he’s a big cateh in the matrinie- | 


nial market, and yet no one has ever even 


l mentioned his name with a woman's J 


don’t believe it’s in him to care tiw'’s ws 


cold as 4 fish, and as hard «#8 jron; hes 


cynical and bitter, and yet he’s got «a heart 
like a child, as soft as possitive, and as 
good as gold.” 
“Y oH himed in the firs speaker 
‘ he does ive. he take it badly 
‘\ 4 Ul gentieuan nay | as 
sudden! ‘ he t under diseu 
44% Ne f DaCK AYA 
a” at {lA” f 4 





luiay, and you were angry.’ 


| 
He's a landowner, and | 


|] wonder 








Y 


him. | never yet knew a man who had 
not been in love a dcezen times at least; 
and consequently I don’t believe I ever 
knew one that understood anything about 
it.’ 

“You do, perbaps,’’ was the somewhat 
impertinent answer. 

“No,’’ said Grey, quietly, “1 do not, ! 
have never cared for any woman in all my 
life,”’ and then he went out, 

* * * * a * 

On the afternoon of the same day, Sybil 
Vincent ran lightly up the «tairs of Lady 
Girimtborpe’s house, and let herself unan- 
nounced into the little drawingroom, 
where that lady was sitting. 

“I’ve come to tea, Madeleine,” «he re- 
marked. “I hope you have some, and 
that you want me.”’ 

“T always want you,’ sald lady Grim- 
thorpe, kissing the girl. “Well, and 
what’s the news?’ 

‘Oh, there's tote!’ exclaimed 
Sybil, throwing herself in a chair. 
has bought » new pair of ponies, and 
mamma and [ have been driving them 
about all the afternoon, and doing picture 
galleries, and things; aod mamma ordered 
moa new white ball-gown, and oh, Made 
leine! isn’tthe Burne Jonewat the New 
Gallery divine?!’ and Sybil stopped for 
want of breath. 

“My dear Sib,’ 
“whatachild you are! 


eager 
“Papa 


laughed Madeleine, 
Your jumble of 
ideas makes One quite confused.”’ 

“Madeleine, what's up?’ said this ver- 
satile young lady, suddenly growing 
Krave, 

“Up, nothing. Why—’ 

“Oh, only because you are down '’' 

Lady Grimthorpe laughed, 

“Now, Sib, that is only an @xcuse fora 
bad pun.’’ 

“No, itisn’t. You are down.” 

“Well, it was unconsciously then; when 
you've been here ten minutes | shall be 
allright. (o on telling me about the 
ponies and Burne Jones.” 

Oh, they'll keep. Holloal’’ catching 
sightofa note on the writingtable, ‘What 
does Sir George Grey say ?’’ 

“You evidently know his handwriting 
very well to recognize it at this distance.’’ 

“T've got good eyes, and besides | do 
know it well,’’ 

“So it seens,’’ 

“Don't Mads——you 
when you are severe.”’ 

“The wholeof which coaxing simply 
moans ‘tell me what's in the note! We 
have asked him to dinner, and he’s com 
ing. In fact, you will meet him here.’’ 

“Janay, that’s rather nice; you and he 
are wetting on, you know, He's as proud 
as Lucifer, and he never pays any atten- 
tion hardly to Individual women, but I 
believe you 896 him every day.’ 

‘“) like him, he is very agreeabie,’’ said 
Lady Girimthorpe, deliberately. 

‘Really, that is the first person | have 
ever beard you say you liked.”’ 

“Am | #0 critical ?’’ 

“There you go again, hard and severe 
Do you know It does not suit: the shape of 
your mouth, that is like a Cupid's bow! or 
angel's wings, ordinarily; snd when you 
say those things it yots quite «tif? and 
Grawn, like @ Juno's mouth might be,” 

Lady Grimthorpe laughed, 

“Ah! exclaimed Sybil, “now you look 
right, why are you not always like that? 
| pelieve married life makes one sour-—! 


arenot abit nice 


shall never marry 
“— pity your husband should you ever 


got one, 


“kar distant be that day but why 
should he be pitied 7” 
“A Will of the Wisp would) be more 


substantial 
“Really, do you know you —well, you 
are notecivil 
‘Are you? 


“Pteold you you were sweet, the other 


You tell me Tmt sour.'’ 


ee] object to Personal lies 
“Why do you never talk about yoursell, 
9) 

“ltstrikes me | am “sl ways doing it | 
have to live with my-elf for one thing, #0 
f ind other poopie more interesting 

Sybil did not answer, and after a second 
Lady Girimthorpe continued : 

“Ag you know Sir (ieorge Mirey 40 well, 


° 


Will you tell ne why you ke hilen 
“Pear Madetetne! whata biy question! 
“We try a ny ct 
Ws he ‘ ever he kKnOwe «a t. he 
. ] | anna) cdl ose | 


10 


afterwards (trey. Lord (irimthorps, @ tall, 
rather good-looking man, some year" 
older than his wite, shook hands with 
Mybil, and then asked rather abruptly for 
ten. He nodded to Grey, and then turn 
ing his back to Madeleine, drew the 
younger girl into conversation. 

“You got my letter?” Grey asked, and 
when she nodded, he continued: ‘It was 
kind of you to ask me to dine,” and then 
somehow he stopped, and followed the dl- 
rection of Lady Grimthorpe’s eyes. She 
was looking intently at Sybil and her bus- 
band, who were talking eagerly at the 
other end of the room. Hybil, bright and 
gay, wan chattering fast, and Lord Grim. 
thorpe was listening intently with a amile 
on hislips. There was nothing, though, 
to account for that look of pain —of pain #o 
intense that it made (rey speak hastily, 
in order to divert her mind, She amiled, 
slightly, as she turned towards him—“Oh, 
I beg your pardon, | was absent-minded, 
what did you @ay?"’ 

Grey oad spoken at hazard, and imme- 
diately forgotten again, and #0 was conse 
quently somewhat at a loss. 

“! only talked some twaddle, 1 forget, 
but what | really do want to know is 
whether you have seen Irving in Kichard 


I11., because I have ticketa. Will you 
come with me?—you and Lord (érim- 
thorpe, and I will get Miss Vincent to 


make a fourth.” 
lady (rimthorpe 
firmly persuaded in 
the pleasure the proposal awakened was 
due to the 
“Of course,’’ she decided in 
love with Sybil, he 
how many 


and 
own mind 


ac cepted, waa 


her that 


sloiply prospect of reeing 
Irving 
own mind, “he is in 
wili be the eighth, 
wonder?” 

Sybil rowe to yo, and Lord Grimthorpe 
took her downstairs, and romained away. 

“Mybil is very fascinating,” Lady 
(@rimtborpe, 

“Very,’’ dryly. 

osne in sO clever and aflectionate,’ 

“She is your greatest friend, isn't she 

“| have known her some years, you,”’ 

“You doen't oall her friend 7’ 

“| don't think | know what 
friend mieane”’ 

“LP think itineans something more than 


her 


more, | 


wnicl 


or 


the word 


love, and lews Chan pmasion your nearest 
and dearest in fact.’’ 

“Then | have oo friends, but more than 
that, | think Tecan have no 


bave never felt the need of one”’ 


heart, for | 


“T wish,’ said Cirey, impulsively, you 


would be my Criend, | have mead of onn, 


and you would be such a good friend.” 
Lady Grimthorpe hesitated, but only for 
a weooud, and then said quietly, so quietly 
that it made what would have been rude, 
only oold : 
“The word friend does not exist for me, 
everyone is indifferent to mie except those 


IThate and,’ she added with a violent ef 
fort, ‘those | love and they are very lim- 
ited," 


(irey shuddered, aud rome to yo. 
‘iood- bye,’ he maid, 

She gave him her hand, 

“We shall moot she 


sald, and they parted 


riding tomorrow, 


. *. * * J * 
The days spod by rapidly, Grey saw 
Lady Crimthorpe frequently; she was 
near everywhere, and always appeared 


the same. She tnet him with frank friend 


linesa, and showed an evident, if very 


guarded, pleasure in his soclety, but all 


atlonipia al intiinaey were UselaNN, She 
conversed well oon many subjects, and 
look interest in miany things; buton one 
subject her lips were closed and closed 
imipregnuably — herself, 

It was 8 wart afternoon in June as 


(arey walked to her house about tive one 


afternoon, 


“Well,” she said, with a simile, “here 
comes the heat, and the longing for 
country air,” 

“Ror country air,’’ echoed Grey, with 


“start, “are you going away then 7’ 
“Onthe vvth. Ob fit will be pleasant to 
the {fresh air, and to 


and the flowers 


breathe see the sun 


] feel very near Heaven 

at home io tHauipshire.”’ 
“You are going there, then!’ 

“You, uy hustand’s place is too far, ex- 

London for 


cepting when we leave rood, 


and besides, | prefer iy own home You 


don't Know anyone wt Walla a Dahing 
box, do you? My nearest peighbor, an 
old (eeneral Grant, bas just died, and his 
widow wants to lel the Dehing, whiich is 
good, and of uree Behe ania “i an x us 
pe P 
» ‘ . 
‘ ‘ 
4 b 4 ‘ } n . 


much in 
‘‘you are reading this ?’’ 

“No, someone left it there, 1 was going 
to return it, by-the-bye, and disapprove of 
it enormousiy.”’ 

“So do 1, the tone of the day ia morbid 
and mawkish; excusing almost any “in 
for sickly sentiment.” 

“To my mind the philosophy of the imul- 
titude appears to be selfishness; it is lhe 
sin of the time,”’ said Lady Grimthorpe. 

“Lam notsure that | agree with you; | 
thing that selfishness shows itself mucb to 
the fore, but the reason is not its increas6, 


ip @ novel fashion just tuen, 
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there every day. Madeleine did not talk 
much when they were together, she left 
that to him; but she was bright and sym- 
pathetic, taking a lively interest In every- 
thing which concerned him. 

One day, about ten days after Lis arrival, 
she was very silent—almost listless—and 
absent-minded, It was evening, the shad- 
ows were beginning to fail across the lawn, 


| and to throw weird lights on Madeleine’s 


but that people bave so much More OF por | 


tunity of advertising thermnsel vos ! Vanity 
is afior ali the ruling passion of men’s 
minda,’’ 

“True; 
ment.’ 

“You have neither,’’ rose to Grey's lips, 
buthe checked it instantly, and she re 
sumed, after a second’s pause ; 

“Why did you never marry 7’ 

“l never knew any woman well enough, 


vanity, and love of @mmuUse- 


and I never sawone | wished to know 
well,’ 
Hie ygotup as be spoke, and walked to 


the window, and a« voice at that moment 


eame up the stairs 


“Madeleine ! Madeleine! where are 
your” 
“Here! ’ she cried hurriedly, getting up 


and going out of the room to her husband, 
(irey wondered idly why ehe did mot stay 
where she was and wait for him 


“Where the deuce have you been to all 


the afiernoon?’’ continued Lord ¢irim 
thorpe, his loud voices reaching into the 
litthe room (irey could not hear Made- 


loine’s answer, but «a rough: 

tall! Well, get out?” 
turned towards the 
door, Ox pecting to see Madeleine in tears, 
bout 
the 
paulor, 


“The deuce with 


(irey shivered and 


entered she looked oxactly 
tritle 
eontinue the 
Rood bye, 


when shea 
Hane a® Over, Only perhaps «4 
Poo embarrassed to 
conversation, Cirey bade her 
and left the house, 


Moreover, he did not see her again till 


j the «day of her dinner-party, when tbe 
only words he had with her were #4 he 
WHS lOnVIN yg 

“LT yo on Saturday, home,’ she said, 


‘and you, | hoar, have taken the fishing 


next door’ 
soanultH iP 


with throe 


England, and two in Scotland, can hardly 


A man eountry 
want a sSminll Uamipshire trout stroman for 


one rod, so that Girey looke tlt rather fool 


ist} MA he Hutlered that he was very toud 


Of fiahing, ane bastily book his leave 
eo . . * . . 
She her garden 
without a bat, wearing #& pale blue cotton, 
and carrying « big basket im whieh 


WHS mlathdiiige nm rose 
from 
time to time she dropped «a lower, She 
work that if 


terriers, Which swariied on the lawn, bad 


was sO absorbed in her the 


not eapied litmi, Girey might have watched 


her indetinitely. 
ees 


“Here you are!’ ahe said, ‘well, isn’t 
this paradise ?’ 
Praly | amin Heaven! 
\ blush rose to her cheeks, the tirst he 


had ever seen there, and she smiled, 
“Itis lovely here, quite unsophisticated 


Come and see the calves, I’ve got such 


bemutias, 
Hie wmssented gladly, the mere fact of be 


ing wilh her bringing Joy unutterable to 


hitan, Sho was seenin «anew light here 


joyous as a child, a smile on her lips, talk 


Ing with stockmen and gardeners, and 
surrounded by her animals 
(irey, who possessed a considerable 


knowledge of practical farming, was stur- 
atthe moment she 
and the evident inter 
By and-bye she led bim back 
to the house, a large rambling building. 

“T was brought up here,” she remarked, 
“and tam absurdly happy here, always.’ 

“Even alone ?"’ 


prixed and delighted 
well knew, 
eat she folt. 


very 


asked (irey. 

“Oh yes, then most of all.’’ 

“Lord Grimthorpe is not here?” 

“No, he stayed in town,’ and for the 
first tite that day a shadow fell over her 
face, Was it longing for her husband ” 
(irey wondered. No, surely not, else she 
had not said it were best to be alone. 

They entered the house, where it 
cool and peasant, and 


was 
Madeleine, throw 
ing herself on # low chair, gave herself u; 
ton long talk Ever after, that hour re 


nalned im thelr memories as one moment 


of perfect biiss—nothing could ever sy 
it 
ead 8 &in~kt b 1 lic , re 
iny pe y 1O0O QUICKLY sre 
religiously ¢ ry day, al 
aT > 
‘ i ‘ 
1] 
‘ 
k, ~~ 
“ ‘i (@ne ay 


|} world 


| 
one, 





); One iove of 


fair hair, and white dress, She looked 
wan and pale, and her lips were set harder 
than they had been since she had left 
London. Grey, who had come in to re- 
port an extra good day’s fishing, watched 
her with wistful eyes, longing, and yet 
not daring to ask her “why.” 

“Shall | readto you?’ he asked pres- 
ently. 

“No, ob no! I’m silly, but it’s the old, 
old trouble again.’ Grey looked up in 
astonishiient. 

“Yes,” she continued, “Ll thought I had 


| 
solved them years ago, on my wedding: | 
cropa up again, why 


day, but it always 
should we barter the good things of this 
for those of the next? The next! 
Why, we don'toven know that there 18 
Sometimes [ jong and hope that 
there is not.”’ 

“Lady Grimthorpe!” exclaimed Grey. 

“T know, | know, but, oh! the sorrow, 
the the suffering, and the degrada- 
tion, nothing, no, nothing ! can ever make 
Ah, forgive me! I had no right 
to talk like that, especially to you, who 
have shown me such uncéasing kindness 

’ (she was not looking at him, 6lse the 

fluah of his brow had caught 
her “I’m silly—go now, please, 
(iood night! Ob, by-the-bye,’’ as she 
turned towards the house, “my husband 
comes home to-morrow,” 


pain 


up for it. 


SOrrow on 


Hyes, ) 


* * * * o * 


had 
SAW Liietn 


lard 
dnew 


(arimshorpe 
it, he 
lle had not 


arrived; (rey 
in church on Sun- 
day. soon Lady Grimthorpe 
left her alone 
and now, how 
It was not the bon- 
net, she had worn that last Sunday, and 
she bad not looked so stern and cold then, 
Wohiat There was a look on 
that that he bad not 
thoughtil pownble to see upon it; it was 
marbio, and as immovable, 
Could this be friendly, synipathetic Made- 
leine? 


for three days (for he had 


with her husband at first) 


ditherent she looked, 


ould it be? 
proud tiard face 


ne cold) as 


aftornoon and see her He must Know 
the meaning of it. 

Lady Girimthorpe'’s drawingroom looked 
on to the garden, and one of the windows 
opened on to the terrace, so that you could 
waikonorout, (Grey was accustomed to 


gore this way, at Lady Grimthorpe’s par. 


Deular regent, Voday, as he strolled 
Slowly Up he heard voices, and some feel- | 
Ing he could not describe, made him 
hurry. 


fe approached the window, and an ex 


Clamation Of horror left his lips, 
leine was seated with her back to the win- 
dow, her bands ciasped on her knees, and 
her head bent forward, whilst 


band, sanding in front of 


her hus 
her, Was pour- 

atorrentof language, the foul- 
Which was such that Grey, man 


ing forth 
nesan of 


that he waar, trembled, 


The purport apparently was abuse of his 


wife, but he was somewhat incoherent; 


Grimthorpe himself was a horrible sight, 


bloodshot, the veins stood 
rrohead 


eyo were 
out on his f KO Whip-cords, his 


fisty were clenched, and his whole being 


was convulsed with passion, As (Grey 
Watched them, he raised his hand, struck 
his wile Savayely s@veral times—and left 
thie roworea, 
Madeleine dropped 


her tace on her 


Slighuy. Grey was 
‘AD gQUaAKO ANG such 
4 wotmnan, and the 
Loa, another niana’s 

Wile sue might be, but it was useleas deny- 

Ing it, She was his lova, 


hands, and moaned 
horror-struck, Such 
blows to Madeleine, 


his life, 


With one bound, he was through the 
Vindow, on his Knees beside her, his arm 
-oand and a flood of 
words pouring from his lips. Madeleine's 
from her face, and she 
her feet with acry of agony. 
“You! cried. 


her, 


loving, lender 


Hauds feli 


Started 


she “Have you seen ? 
Hut l know you have, and heard. Oh! 
ny God! 

She ismot against the window-frame 
Witt Saving breast and wide, staring 
Oy As f ands clasped logethe: in O- 
hit 301 great @motion, fri iS thoughts 

I Sy of rain re Vas . 
‘ any 5 . 
‘ 
4 4> 
Lit Cal on 


He would go up to the Grange this | 


M ade- 
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_ ‘“Whatis the good? Oh, my God! m 
God! have mercy on me, for | am ’ 
miserable!’ she answered, rather wild) 

‘is he often like this?” Grey asked, . 

Then she turned towards him; bg 
noticed in the dull way that ' 
seemed to affect him now, that her 
were quite dry, she had shed no tearg, 

“Heis always like that. Never a ds 
but he is drunk, and when he is drunk 
he beats me,”’ 

‘“Madeleine!’’—very seldom had &0 
much misery been compressed into one 
word, 

“Ever since our wedding-day; just 
fancy —it has always been the same, (an 
you imagine it? The horror, the degrads. 
tion, the cruelty!’ He looks Very stern 
now. 

| “Tell me,’’ he says, in a cold, bard 
voice—a voice that she certainly had never 
heard from him. “Did you marry for 
love ?”’ 

“For love!” she exclaimed violently; 
“Oh no! IL was sold,’’ 
| “Sold ?” 


| “Yes, this place was mortgaged, you 
| know, and my father wanted to get it free 
| again, and he used to play cards with 
Lord Grimthorpe (my mother was dead, 
you see), and he owed Lord Grimthorpes 
| lot of money, and one day Lord Grim. 
thorpe threatened to sell him up, and 
father said, ‘Is there no alternative?’ I was 
| there and heard it all, and Lord Grim- 
thorpe looked round the room, and said— 
‘Yes, one—there’s that girl, she’s beauti- 
ful. Let me marry ber.’ And father said— 
‘1s bard! so Lord Grimthorpe said— 
‘The mortgage on this is four thou,’ ‘Yea,’ 
said my father. ‘Very well, I’ll pay that 
too—on my wedding-day.’ Father said— 
‘Write it down.’ Lord Grimthorpe did, 
and six weeks later we were married, | 
was just seventeen.’’ 

Madeleine had said this all ina low, 
steady tone, devoid of feeling of any sort 
or kind; it moved Grey more than the 
wildest 6x pression of griel, 

“My little girl!’ he said, softly, and the 
tender tones in his voice were infinitely 
more caressing than the utmost protesta- 
tions of devotion, ‘Surely, surely there 
is sOMm6 remedy, IL ocan’t bear to see you 
| the wife of that scoundrel.”’ 

“All these years | have kept it to my- 
s6lf. Ilhave wrapped my soul upin re 
serve, and scorned that the world sbould 
know; we sare even called a devoted 
couple, | believe. Do you think | would 
seek redress now ?”’ 

“Madeleine, is there no hope?” 
| “None.’’ And her voice sank away witb 
a wail of despair. 

“Oh, Madeleine, mine, my soul, my 
| love! Oh, the cruelty of fate!” 

“George,” she raised her hand, and laid 
it on his arm, for he bad turned away, 
and hidden his face in his bands, ‘George, 
you must not weep for me, 1 never weep 
for myself. 1am hard and cold, but | 
| don’t feel it, like wt first; 1 aun used to it.” 

“Oh, that you should say so! That is 
the worst,’’ he cried, lifting a tear-stained 
face from his hands, She walked quite 

| close to him, and laid her arms round his 
neck, and rested her head on his shoulder. 

“My George, the only friend I ever bad, 
the only man 1 ever loved; you have 
given me the happiest moments in my 
life, will you add one thing more toall 
the love you have given ?”’ 

“God knows, dear heart, what would | 
not do for you?” 

‘Dear love, it is very hard! it is to go.” 

‘Madeleine!’ the cry came from the 
deepest depths of despairing, heart-render- 

| ing sorrow, 

“Yet, for ever. 


And one thing more, 


you must promise meto keep my secret” 


as yourown honor. None but you must 
over know the desolation of my life!” 

“*] promise,’’ 

She still clung to him, ‘My love,” she 
said, at length, ‘the memory of these bap- 
py days will help me face the darkest 
future, God bless you, dear!” 

She lifted her head, and let him kiss ber 
lips, then tore herself away from him, and 
—tled. 

* * . * * * 

For Grey the night that followed was 
one of those moments in a man’s Lil6, 
when even sorrow is merciful; he wa 
Had he not been so, | think his 
brain would have given way, but grief 
has its limits, and worn out body and 


80ui, he slept. 


stunned, 


When he awoke the next morning 
4 a note whic! had come 
Ay 3 table t was from Ma 
. iid oo fae betel ea 
nt Lord UGrimtborpe we 


morning for Sootiand, ane 
to stay for 20lmeé 


and would start 


4Vinigg that 
446 herseif was going 


i tine with the Vincents, 




















the next day. It solved every difficulty: | 
for now he would not see ber again, and 
yet could stay on there, and so circuim- 
vent the gossip which must surely other- 
wise take place. 

A thousand times he went over the 
scene of yesterday, and indeed every 
material incident of his life during the 
last few months, only with too painful an 
accuracy could he recall every detail of, 
what he now would always think, the 
golden dream of bis life, 

He remembered how when he first met 
her, he had marvelled at her composure, 
and wished be could transform her 
through love, Idle wish, so terribly re- 
alized! How sorry he was, for her sake, 
that he bad come Into her life; but no, she 
had said that the memory cf those months 
would help ber face the future, Oh, if this 
went on he would go mad! He must ban- 
ish thought. He must bestir himself. 

He decided to stay one more week, and 
then to go North; he would have lots to do 
on his own estates, and then perhaps peo- 
ple would invite him, and the world 
would distract bis thoughts, He could 
not stay alone, he must get away from 


himself, Well, he must make the best of 
it. Poor Madeleine! 
— * + . o 7 


Grey had been spending Christmas with 
the Vincents, The summer had faded 
into autumn, and that too had passed 
away into winter; now he was here, He 
had not heard from the Grimthorpes since 
Jaly, and perbaps this invitation was ac- 
cepted in the hope of getting news, If so, 
his desire was gratified; Madeleine’s name 
iell from Sybil’s lips fifty times a day, and 
every detail that it was possible to get, 
was at (}rey’s command, 

His heart was very heavy, each day l- 
most made it harder to bear. Streaks of 
white were beginning to show in his hair; 
and he who had never known one weary 
hour, grew listless and nervous, 

He had written at Christmas to Lady 
(trimthorpe, a gentle, kindly letter, quite 
impersonal, though teeming with reapect- 
ful devotion; and he expected (almost 
against his better judgment) to get an 
answer, 

And the answer came, On the last day 
of the dying year, dated from Ambledon, 
it ran thus: 


“I was very, very glad to get your 
letter, my dear friend; and I am writing 
to you with an extra pleasure because my 
letter will find you staying with the Vin- 
cents. They are kindly people, and Sybil 
is OD6 among a thousand. Many thanks 
for your good wishes, they were from a 
true friend, and as such they were very 
welcome, I have thought of you often, 
I wish | could think of you in a 
happy home of yourown. Why do you 
not uarry? It is bad fora man to lead a 
roving life such as yours, 

“May (Giod bless you, and keep you in 
this New Year. 

‘Yours 6ver sincerely, 
“M, GRIMTHORPR,”’ 


and 


(irey dropped the letter with a sob, and 
then, it was no use, he hid his face in his 
hands, and sobbed like a child. Coim- 
plaints and sorrowing would not have 
acted on him like this bravely-written 
note. The Spartan spirit which held out 
so upcoimplainingly, and tried to hide its 
Own sorrow, touched him to the heart’s 
core, It was only with a violent eftori 
that be checked himself, and re-read it, 

On6 séntenoe struck him— 

“Why do you not marry ?”’ 

Oddly enough bis love for Madeleine 
Was of such a high, almost sanctified 
standard, that marriage with another 
woman did not seem to him such an im- 
possibility as it might under other circum- 
stances; and, after all, he mused, if she 
(thé not improbable wife) was nice, he 
would be happy. 

Indeed, anything would be better then 
thesé months of prolonged agony he had 
just gone through, Ah!—with a gasp of 
pein he flung the letter into a box, and 
went down into the smoking-room. 

. * * * 


Time was drawing nigh when (rey 
would haveto leave the Vincents. He 


not alone in the room. He started, 





felt a strange reluctance to do so. These 
weeks had given him back something of 
his old love of life. Brooding is bad for 
anyone, and—but there! his eyes had 
Caught Madeleine's portrait, and the old 
agODY Was just the same—the passion, the 
‘Ove, the misery, the despair! Oh, my 
‘od! would it never, never end ? Y ea, it 
should; he would crush it, kill it, live and 


ne 


Si0an again ~ 11a nar 


a Larry Syvyt 


a8 these thoughts hased the 


nee 
ign) (er 


Sy 8 Drain one evening, he au 


‘6nly came to the conclusion that 
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found Sybil watching him. 

“You were absent!’’ she laughed. ‘I 
have been watching you quite ten min- 
utes,’’ 

‘Forgive me,”’ muttered Grey, and then 
armed with his new resolution he plunged 
forthwith into his fate, 

“1 am going to-morrow, you know.” 

“Yea,”’ 

“If l ask you——”’ he stopped. 

‘*Y @a,’’ 

Would she answer nothing but mono- 
syllables? ‘“Sybil,’’ desperately, ‘1 am 
going away, but when I come back in the 
spring, I—I shall want to ask you some- 
thing, will you answer me?’ No answer, 
‘Sybil!’ Still silence, ‘“Sybil,do you 
want me to come back ?’’ 

“TI don't know,.”’ 

“Answer me!’’ 
in his. 

Suddenly she turned and faced him, two 
lovely eyes raised to his, and filled with 
tears, 

‘“*Y ea,”’ 

“God bless you, dear innocent child !’’ 
he answered, and bending his head he 
kissed her forehead; he did not see her 


alone again—and the next day he left her, 
* o * + * * 


He had takon her hand 


“I have comé,’’ Grey said, as one morn- 
ing he walked into Sybil’s own little room. 
she blushed. 

‘Yeu, it is spring,’’ she answered. 

Grey laughed, and turned towards the 
window; the April sun was pouring in, 
and the fresh green of the leaves was just 
showing. 

“Where have you come from?’ 
asked, 

“London. I walked from the station.” 

“It’s nice down here, the flowers are #60 
forward.”’ 

“Sybil! he cried then, ‘what nonsense 
we are talking. You know why | have 
come,’’ 

But Sybil was taken with a sudden fit of 
shyness and would not speak. 

“Answer ine,”’ imperatively. 

“You said you were coming."’ 

“And you believed in me?’ There is 
an odd look in his eyes, he is wondering 
whether she would still bid him stay if 
she knew it all, and that however dear she 
might be to him, she would still only be 
second best, 

“Of course I did,’’ was the prompt re- 
ply. 

“Then 
life?” 

“For everand ever, until death us do 
part,’ she said, lifting her faithful, trust 
ing eyes to his, 

He put his arm round her and kissed 
her, tenderly and chivalrousiy. 

“My Sybil!’ he said with infinite ten- 
derness in his voice. “I am not good 
enough for you. You are very dear to ine, 
but itis nota boy’s unsullied 
can give you.”’ 

“No,” said Sybil, quietly. ‘I never ex- 
pected it, but you will care for me, and 
above all, you will let me love you, and | 
have wanted to do that all my life.’’ 

“My Sybil! Iwish I were worthy of 
you,” was all that (Girey could say, tears 


choked him. 
* _ 


she 


you are willing to share my 


Madeleine (irimthorpe was alone at the 
(jrange when the news came of Sybil's on- 
yagement to Grey. Her bruta! husband 
had left that morning for Monte Carlo, 
after a boutof drunken oruelty which had 
driven Madeleine to the length of locking 
herself for protection In her room, 

The winter had dealt hardly with her, 
and the never-ending pain which still 
gnawed at her heart wasdriving her to 
depths of desapondency, such as 6ven In 
the early days of her marriage had not aa- 
sailed her. The one bright spot in her life, 
Grey’s companionship, she dared not in- 
dulge in, and though, as she had told him, 
his love helped her to face the future, yet 
she felt it in itself a degradation, 

The two letters, one from Sybil, and the 
other from Grey himself, announcing 
their marriage, arrived by the same post 
Madeleine opened them, and read them 
mechanically from end to end; then she 
rose, and, walking steadily to the window, 
she threw it and went into the 
garden. 

The room stified her. 
of the shortest, with no 
kind; Sybil’s was overflowing with love 
For over an hour Made- 
the wind 


her hancn « 


open, 
Grey's letter was 
and happiness, 


leine paced the 
op ber bare head, 


lawn, blowing 


lenched and 


her teeth set in silence nen, at last, she 
* ‘ wa é le 
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They were married in June—and it was 
whilst on their wedding-tour that (rey 
read in the newspaper the account of Lord 
Grimthorpe’s death, from an accident. So 
Madeleine was free at last. Alas, poor 
Madeleine! too late! And Grey? If he 
felt itthe world never knew, for Made- 
leine’s sake. Perhaps Sybil did, who 
knows? Perhaps that was why she loved 
bim 40, 


—_——-<—L—_— 


Wuenck Tuky Came.—“'Tipping the 
wink,’ isa phrase generally regarded as 
vulgar, but it is to be found in a grave 
historical romance, It ocours in ‘Valerius, 
a Koman Story,” by John Gibson Lock- 
hart, Sir Walter Ncott’s son-in-law, and 
for many years editor of the (uarterly 
Review. ' 

“Hauling over the coals’’ dates six or 
eight centuries back, when feudal barons 
often used harsh methods of extorting 
gold from the rich Jews by suspending 
their victims above slow fires until they 
paid ransom or died, There is a scene of 
this kind in “Ivanhoe,” in which the 
Templar endeavored to extort money 
from Isaac of York, father of Rebecca, 

Anxious mothers often tell their band- 
some daughters that ‘beauty is but skin 
deep.’ The phrase probably originated 
with these two linea; 





‘‘Beanty is but skin deep, and so doth fall 

Short of those statues made of wood or 
sione,”’ 

of 

poems”, 


the Reverend 
published 


occurs In 
Fleming's 


which 
Robert 
16vl. 

The term ‘“blue-stocking’’ origin 
ally used in Venice about the year 1400, to 
designate literary classes by colors. in 
Mill’s “History of Chivalry,’’ we are told 
that members of the varions academies 
were distinguished by the color of their 
stockings, blue being the prevailing color, 
The application of the term to women 
orginated with Miss Hannah More's ad- 
mirable description of « blue-stocking 
club in her “Bas Bleu,” 

“Corporations have no souls’ is ® muh 
older expression than most people tinag 
It originated with Sir Kidward Coke, 
who, in the sixteenth century, was consid 
ered one of the best legal writers of the 
age. tle says in one of his treaties 

“Corporations Cannot commit trespass, 
outlawed, nor 
for they have no souls,” 

There are few such common sense proy- 


one 


waa 


Sxoommunicated ; 





erbs as “Every mnan is the architect of his | 


own fortune.”” Appius Claudius, a Homan 
censor, use iLin a speech delivered by bin 
four hundred and fifty years before the 


| Ohristian @ra, 


| Tucker, in 


love that I 


“Better late Liban never’ was used over 
three hundred yeark ago by 
hin “Five Handred 
(Qiood Husbandry.” later find 
Bunyan using it in “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 


Thomas 


on, we 


————- 

Leer ro CHanok. The Count de M. 
lived in « state of Bingle and Independent 
blessectness, tie was yet young, very 
rich, and was surrounded by @verything 
which could givé enjoyment to life ex 
cept a wite, He had often thought of 
mnarrying, bul had always declared oll 


before the knot was tied. 
Once, however, he found hinself nearly 
caught. A young lady, the dauyhterof one 


of bis friends, pleased hin her fortune 


pleased inn, not lows, perhaps, than her 
person and secomplishiment+, and there 
were very many reasons lo justify the 
union. 


The Count, who had so frequently made 
the first step towards inatrimnony, but aa 
frequently drew back, had not yot decided 
on the course he should adopt in this case 
he had promised the friends of the lmdy 
repeatedly, but had made no outward sign 
of performance. 

His future mnother-in-law, Knowing his 
weakness, boldly demanded whether he 
would or not marry her daughter, and re 


| quested an immediate reply, 


comment of any | 


At this moment his fears and hesitation 
returned with mor6 foro® than ever tie 
trembled at the consequences, To give 
up his cherished habita of bacheélorhood 
was almost inn possible. 

He resolved to appeal to 
wrote two letters—in one he 
hand of the lady, in the other, 


chanoe, and 
HOCH LO the 
refused it. 


Hethen put them inw «hat, and callod 
his servant 

“Take one of those letters,” he said, 
“and carry it to the chateau of —' 

OW hich letter, sir?” 

“Which you please,’ 

The servant selected a letter, and = the 
Count burnt the other without Gpenin, 

A century seemed Lo 6lapse belwoer 
momen fthe man's d6éparture and t 
of hisr rt The wak “)un0M ‘ 
micieé Ww ? ‘ + ‘ 
> A & W aA 


Points off 


| money as they please on 


| ALA 


At Home and Abroad. 


The growing soarcity of fur-bearing ani- 
nals sUgpestato a writer ina London 
paper, the feasibility of breeding such ani- 
tnals on farms in Siberia, Last epring, he 
sa)8, a single silver fox ekin sold in Leon- 
don for $80, and he believes that allver 
foxes, as well as many other desirable fur- 
bearing animals, could be bred in great 
numbers in the proper climate, 

The London Times prints a bitherto un- 
published letter written by William M,. 
Thackeray when he was atthe Clarandon 
Hotel in New York, April 5, 183 Init 
he says: “I have come here from the 
South not so horrified as perhaps 1 ought 
to be with slavery, which in the towne ins 
not by any means a horrifying institution, 
The negrots in the good families are the 
happiest, laziest, comfortablest race of 
meniais, They are kept luxuriously 1 
working time and cared for most benevo- 
lently in ald age,’’ 

The French Touring Club bas asked the 
Minister of the Interior to approve of the 
following rules: “1, The cycle ian car- 
riage. On the approach of other vehicies 
it must keep tothe right of the road if 
meeting them, or to the left if passing 
them, % Every cycle must be provided 
With an alarin *ignal; complete Liberty tn 
left tothe owner asto the choice of the 
Mignal, 5. A’ lamp compulsory after 
nightfall 4. Oyelists will be suthorized 
tw ride on the footpaths at those partn 
where there are no houses; for exaniple, 
in the country; but special 
the Mayors of the 
must be observed,’ 


prohibition by 


VATION OOM iies 


It has been reserved for a Dutehman to 
carry the penny-in-the slot machine to tts 


eatrome limits. He has invented an au- 
tomatic physician, li appearance the 
machine is # dignified metal man, the 


front of whoxe waistcoat ia pierced with a 
ouliber of Opoulnge, over each of which 
is imecribod the nameoft oneof the coum 
moner aliments lo which humanity is sut- 
ject. You put #® penny tn the slot set apart 
for your parlicular iinéss, and out pops a 
sinall packet of medicine, This automatic 
doctor may be consulted by the sound as 
woll as by the sick, for one of the slots de- 
Alatillod 
This idea 


livers w« “refrosher and = tonte’’ 


from wholesome hearts, 


tainly ingenious, 


The sous of the Kuaperor of 


are bey brought ap to 


(i@rtiuany 
ronpect the value 
The Mii prosa sometimes takes 
boya with her when «he 
Koes Upon shopping expedition, the chil 
spend their pocket 


of tioney, 


hor throe oldeoat 


dren being allowed to 
Lhese Of Casions, 
Some line ago thoy wore buying presenin 
in Berlin the 
princes Chose an article which he wanted, 
immmodiately afterwards going to the cash 
His mother 
If this was all he wished to buy, 


large shop One of 


jor’s desk wand paying for it. 
waked libtn 
ONa,’ 
like, ‘heat 
HOparAlely, a 
Kel 
hitd’s future, 


he replied, looking toiost business 
preter ue 


that | 


Muroly this 


pay for everything 


shan t spend more 


than I've Hpeonks well 


for theo: 


A nuuibver of [adios in the Danish oapital 


have started a movement for providing 


home in the centre of the city forthe many 


women who are ongayed in variguam busi 


nenS purstiils, There willl tbe large and 


comfortable reading-roomuims, and special of- 
be mnade lo provide good nourish 


Many of 


forts will 
Ing loml ata mioderale charge, 
the youny la lies who are engaged in busi 
news have poor pay, and often only a very 
limited thine allowed to them for 
that r6tnain in their 
othoes or ahops during their dlaner 


dinner, 


“e) they frequently 


hour, 
and only have #@ sandwich or some other 


insufficient repast, bor such,’ who, ws # 


rule, |ive ata considerable distance from 
their business place, the bome should be a 
preat boon, 


—> 


#100 Reward, #100, 


ae 
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Wur Usung Folks. 


THE EMPEROR'S KIVAL. 
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\ OVPVPET waein «a state of excitement 


Unele Koger was coming to The 
(irange the uncle who bad not reen 

her «ince she was a baby. 
Hier mother bad often told ber how | 


| ucle Koger had taken ber ip bis armeon 
the day of her christening, and bad clasped 
around ber neck the pearl necktle that 
had been Auntie Neli's before she died. 

Moppet bad seen the pearis sometinies, 
but they had never been removed from 
their bed of faded matin since that day. 
They were very valuable, mother said, 
and would do for her to wear when she 
wae a grown up lady. 

‘Then Lahall have asatin frock with a 
hair, and go to 
curtwey to the 
And Mrn, 


train, and feathers in my 
london to make my 
(2ueen," said Moppet one day. 
lary! laughed and nodded, 
Moppet was very busy on the day that 
tinele Koger She dueated 
the furoiture in ber dolla’ house and tidied 


Wak ex poctod, 


her toy cupboard, 
There were a few dolis in the cupboard, 
and Moppet Highed over them, for thoy 
were all damaged, 
The Paris lady, who had 


your ago, now bad «a head like # 


beon lovely # 
mop, no 
arios, and only one leg 

The big baby-doll useless, for her 
head had disappeared. Duteh Kitty, the 
Moppet'a favorite, for 


wa" 


woolen one, wae 


shobadseuch an expressive face, though 
her nose seemed to be turned the wrong 
way up. 

She and Moppet often held long con- 
vormations together, and the child felt sure 
that 
were interrupted by the Mun peror 

Phe Kimperor wae Moppet's Gspecial pet 
Hie was a knowing little dog, with bright 
eyes, and a white coat, with black patches 
on it here and there, 

Hoe was vain of his appearance and of his 
leather collar, on which his name and ad 
dross were engraved on asilver plate, He 
treated the dolis with quiet scorn, and it 
soomed that Moppet iived to minister to 
his wants, 

Moppet war 
her dog when Unele 
carne ekipping 
he watighted, and banded out 


Kitty frowned jealously when they 


playing on the lawn with 
Roger arrived She 
round the carriage while 

mother, who 
had been lo the station Co meet bing. Phen 


he turned and saw the rosy cheeked, blue 


eyed little pirl, and he lifted her in iis 
aris 

“In this Moppet?’ he asked, ©“Whata 
rosebud of a thing to besurel’ Moppet 


had a 
hair 


fell to 
pleasant 


instantiy. He 
kind 


loving tito 


face, and eyor, and 

streaked with white 

her into the 

beside hin while 
Moppet liked to 


today the cakes were os 


He carried drawing room, 


and kept ber mother 
poured out Lew have ten 
dlownetairs, and 
poctally dainty 

By-and by she introduced the Minperor 
to their visitor, and that siiall despotie on 


descended to aecept a liaearoon trom 


tL nele Koger. 


“And now are your dolis? | suppose 
you have heapsoof them,’ said the new 
uncle 

“Ne Mighing “Tl gave two away to 


the lodge keeper sa children, and tow my 


baby doll is broken, and the others are in 


valids. Stall | bring oneor two to see 
you ’ 

( nele Roger nodded, and Moppet thew 
to the nursery, disarratying her neatly 


Dineed loys in ber baste She placed a few 


trensures on @ sinall board wand carried 


them downstairs, but the @nuiperor re 
nained in the nursery in deflance of coax- 
ing or command, 

6xamined the in 


tle shook his head over the Paris- 


i nele Roger gravely 
Villa, 
ian, and sintied at Duteh Kitty, who saton 
the board tn oan 


agwressive attitude, with 


one leg allieKing up in the air, 

“T fear these poor iadies are past repair 
ing,’ be mantis ‘but 
Nan 
“there is a sinall wooden case amor wet my 
luggage, 
be brought in 


perhaps Lean find a 


subatitute, dear’’—to his sister 


“If vou will kindly order it to 


Moppet's cheeks grew pinker as the case 


wast brought into the room, and the na 

enoved in obedience lo her uncle's orders 

‘ en the 1 was raised, only paper si 
were { the mere ther aibie ayer 


at ‘ ) 4 





THE SATURDAY 


Dolly had real eyélashes, ivory teeth, and 
ele could call for papa, mamma, Or DUIKG 
Moppet was delighted, and her gratitude 
was Ox pressed in soft hugs and kisses with 
which Uncle Koger seemed well content 
The new beauty wore «smart nightgown, 
but her wardrobe was contained in a mina 
ture trunk, 

‘What shall you call her, dear?” asked 
motber, 

“I'll haveto think about 
Moppet gravely. 


it,’’ returned 


EVENING POS#. 


The Emperor gave the promise with his | 
soft intelligent eyes. He must have un- | 
derstood, for he kept it nobly. 

La 
t0vAL AMUSEMENTS,—Though it might | 
be thought that the royal! ladies of Europe 
are very superior personages, & near ac 
quaintance with them reveals the fact that 


| manly. 


| find oul what 


She thought about it all evening as she | 


treasure, Duteh Kitty 
her from the corner where she 
thrown; the Paria lady sighed 
They were used to neég- 


Hal Nursing her 
wiared at 
bad been 
lu the cupboard, 
lect, but the Emperor could 
stand it. , 

He took his supper sulkily, eyeing the 
doll vindictively at intervals. Moppet 
dressed and undressed her, talked to her, 
kissed her, The Kmperor had believed 
that Moppet's kisses were sacred to her 
mother and himeelf, 

“Nurse,” sald Moppet when she was sel 
bed, “please put the eradie ona 
that | 
Perhaps I shall dream of a 


tled in 
eDair beside me, #0 can #68 dolly 
when | wake 
name for ter,’”’ 
She turned her face so that she could se6 
the cradle through the rails of her cot. 
at the «door. Mop- 


him good-night 


Phe Mmveror whined 
pot had forgotten to wish 
Nurse heard him, and drove him olf to his 
basket in the day nursery, 

Moppet awoke early in the morning, 
and jumped upin bed to look al her treats 
ure Phe cradie was on the chair where 
nurse had piaced it, but the dainty cover- 
ings were tumbled, and the doll bad dis- 
appoared, 

The child's sereamis brought nurse into 
Moppet sobbing 


her, 


the room, and ane found 
wildly at her Nurse soothed 
and began to search about the room, but 
there of dolly. The day 
nursery als, without suc 
CORK, 

Mop pet 
morn lig 
tied airs, and fawned humbly around her, 
but she would not notice him. 


lowes, 
was no trace 
Was senrched 
could oat no breakfast that 
The Kinperor puton his dign 


To Dutch Kitty she whispered her tale 
of woe, but that young person looked 
rathor pleased than otherwise, or Moppet 


fancied #0O, 
She went downstairs by- and by, but her 


mother anal uncle were at break 


fast, SO Khe Strollediato the garden until 


they should bo disengayod. Tie old) gar 


dener saw her approaching, and came bo 


meet her, looking very cross, 
“Miss Moppet, that there dog of yours 
rose-lLroes 


has bin aseratehing by my 


again | never see such a destructive ani- 


mal oto omiust ask the mistress to chain 
hit up, bo couse 

“Oh, Johnson, he hates to be fastened 
up,’ cried Moppet 

“Weil, 


Johnson, 


just look ye here,’ grumbled 
direetion of 
“Hew 
his old bones again, ane he's 


this 


waiking off in the 


his chernshed rose. trees, been 
a-buryin’ of 
al Ways 


scratched a deeper hole than e 


doing it, Bay time he's 
rion.’ 
Moppet looked at the disturbed earth as 
the old nan began toturn it over with «a 
rake 
od ia 


promised “Ti he 


scold Nine well, Johnson,’’ she 
why, what's that?’ 

The rake bad brought to view something 
Mop- 


od away the 


white aserap of lace, it looked like 


' 


pel sprang forward, grub 


soll with her hands, and soon uncovered 


her lost doll, in tts [nee-trimned 


raige hit 
gown, 
dirty, 
away ihe 
pretty face and 
hair, ahe did not look much the worse, 
“To think of 
burylog 


and 
brushed 


Dolly was a little (urmbled 
Mop pet had 
eclioging earth tien the 


but when 


that naughty 


cried 


Eun peror 
Moppet. “He 
must go and 


my dell! 


must have been Jealous, | 


tell mother about it.’ 
Motherand Uncle Roger were leaving 
the breakfast room when Moppet reached 
the house, and both were much suused at 
her story 

‘Shall you punish the Kniperor, dear 


asked her uncle 


“No, unele. tle was jealous because | 
neglected him He never tried to bury 
Whitty. lt wasn't fair of me People 
ah dint forsake old friends,’ 

ht 1tLie WoOllaA! heanswered, pa 
te her cheek 

VN en Mor pret Lowoh her ale t @ 

~ the Kinny r , ! ! 4 


not under. | 


, an @xtraordinarily good musician, Though 


rheumatisin prevants her playing now, 
she stills retains her love for harmony, 
and enjoys nothing wore than a quiet 


| 
they are, after all, very buman apd wo. | 


Someone, who has been at great pains to 
theic favorite amusements 
are, has managed to unéarth certain little 
known peculiarities, which are especially 
interesting for the season that they rarely 
tind mention in the Court Circulars or the 
letters of foreign correspondence, 

The Queen of England has two hobbies, 
which she pursues even now, despite her 
fesbieness. One is music, the other tan- 
vagus 
was noted for her sweet voice and hgr 6x- 
cellent touch upon the pia o, 

Itis not at all exaggerating to 
in both these respects she was more thap 


say tbat 


inusical évening. 

At least balf a dozen uropean languagos 
have been mastered by the Queen; and she 
obtaining close 
knowledge of certain German dialects. It 
known, too, jthat within recent 
years her Majesty bas succeeded in ac- 
mere acquaintance 


has taken pride also in 


is well 


quiring more than 4 
with Hincusiani. 

Like her royal mother, tbe 
Frederick of Germany isa fine musician, 
and she has made ure of the melodies of 
her childhood t> assuage the sorrows that 
the years have brought her. 

Not only has she been interested in 
musical tiatters ever since her girlhood, 
but she is also a very fair artist, and, bad 
she uot been born to the purple, there is 
little question but that her painting would 
have brougot her name and fame, 


100 press 


Turning to Russia, the Dowager Ein- 
press of Russia is an expert needlewoman, 
and spends all the time she can spare in 
émbroidering. 

There is hardly a family connected with 
the Russian royal house by inarriage or 
kinship that has not some specimen of her 
handiwork, Her daughter in-law, the kim 
Aiix, though she is not wanting in 
artistic tastes, has developed no particu 
lar hobby as yet, 

(jueen Margaret of Italy isa keen thea 
trical critic, snd the patroness of every 
thing relating to the stage. NShe6 also takes 
much interest in linguistic matters, aud it 
is # point of etiquette with her to always 
addross her visiiors in their own tongues. 

Cooking is the fad of the Crown Princess 
of Sweden and Norway, and there isa 
story to the etfect that some 
years ago this royal young woman, while 
” avisitto Kerlin, went down into tne 
Kreat kitchens of the old palace, tucked up 
her dainty sieeves, and began making 
Various concoctions for the old Kaiser, her 
grandtather, who was inightily tickled at 
the attention, and enjoyed his meals dur- 
Ing her visit more than he had tor a long 
tine previous, 

The Queen of Denmark, 
Princess of Wales 


| press 


pleasing 


mother of the 
and of the Dowager 
Kinpress of Russia, would have inade her 
fortune milliner All 
her daughters bave, to a certain extent, in- 
herited this and the 
Wales im particular ix 
royal mother tor the 
nas always had in 


48 & professional 


taste; Princess of 
indebted to her 
aditirable taste she 
indtters Of personal 


| 
| 
| 


adornmieat. 

Years ago the Empress of Austria used 
lo hunt Unceasingly. Ste kept it up, in- 
deed, until ber health brokedown, What 
was even tore rémarkabie, she “broke 
in’? her own horses, and did ittosuch good 
eflect that she became very nearly the | 
best mounted woman in all Europe. Since | 
hee health jas failed ste has devoted her 
6nergies largely to travel and to studying | 
modern Greek, 





en 
uk CaT Our oF THE Bau.—A 


inthe south of 


minister | 
Scotland had a good old 
show ber aflee 


shepherd, sent hin 


Ady parishioner, who, to 
tion for her spiritual 
every imoraing, by the hands of her daugh.- 
ter, aceouple of what she wished bin ¢ 


erstand were new A}d @ges for br 


Asa young princess, her Majesty | 


eV, 


THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, _ 





Utah’s juries now consist of eight ip. 


atend of 12 men, 


A Chicago thief recent] ’ 
water fountain. y stole 80da, 


There are now in the United States 


‘701 national banks, 


The bulk of the silk used in Lyons for 


(ress comes from the Fast, 


Unvaccinated persons are not per- 
inftted to vote In Norway. 


Next. to the diamond, the hardest 


precious stone ts the ruby. 


In Siam the coins are made of por. 
celain; in Japan, chiefly of tron, 


New Zealand offers $1000 for a prac- 


tical scheme for destroying rabbits, 


A grocer in Chaplin, Ky., found adia- 
mond worth $70in «a barrel of sugar, 


The first needle factory in the United 
States is soon to be established in Chicago, 


Coal is dearer in South Africa than in 
any other part of the world; it ts cheapest in 
China, 


New York has an Irish population of 
IW,4Is, the largest of any city in the United 
States, 


A hog weighing a trifle more than 
1000 pounds was killed at Rye, N. H., a few 
days “go 


Private companies in Japan have sub- 
mitted to the Government plans for over 2000 
miiles of new railronds., 


Columbus, Ky., has a practically un- 
educated Baptist preacher who can recite 
every chapter in the Bible. 


It is computed that there are in Lon- 
don some 50,000 families in such a miserable 
plight that each family has only one room to 
live in, 


I.ondon contains a quarter of a million 
working single women whose individual 
curnings do not uverage more than 2 cents a 
week, 


The bicycle craze has begun to affect 
the dusky redskins. It is reported that Little 
Black Bear, a Nez Perce Indian, traded thirty 
horses for a bicycles one day recently. 


This country produces nine-tenths of 
all the peppermint consumed by the world, 
and of the Americun product two-thirds 
comes from Michigan, eight counties produc- 
{ing it. 


The Ohio Ministerial Association 
which retused, from patriotic motives, to eat 
Spanish onions, did not know that Spanish 
onions are now Commonly grown in the United 
Stites. 

Kentucky is the foremost State in the 
production of hemp, and has been known to 
produce 35,000 tons ayear. It produces nearly 
two-thirds of the American tobacco crop, 
growing In IS8¥ 280,000 pounds. 


New Hampshire has reason to be 
proud of her free public library system. 
Splendid work has been uccomplished since 
Inez, and of the 233 cities and towns In the 
State there are now not more than that have 
no free public library. 


Experiments made with carrier pig- 
eon in connection with various European 
irinies show that the speed of the carrier In 
calin weather and for a short distance ts about 
210 yards a minute, With a very strong wind 
in the direction of the flight a bird has reached 
1vs0 yards a minute, 


According to the latest statistics, the 
public debts of the European nations aggre: 
yute $33,520,000,000, or about $64 per eapita for 
the whole population. The heaviest per capita 
indebtedness, $160, is in Portugal. France 
comes next with $135. England's rate is about 
H1te Switzerland's ts the smallest, $5 


A saloon was established recently on 
the ice in the middle of the St. John river, be 
tween st. Leonard's, New Branswick, and Van 
Buren, Me. The saloon keeper has been do- 
ing a big und demoralizing business among 
the Maine folk, and the earnest Prohibition- 
ists on the American side of the river are 
talking of biowing up the ice with dynamite. 


Another carload of redwood has just 
been shipped from California to Nuremberg 
Germany, for use tn making lead pencils. The 
cedar forests of Europe that formerly suppited 
wood for pencils have been practically © 
hausted, and experts sent to seareh for a sub 
stitute reported that the California red wood 


| appeared to be the best available matertal. 


It is stated that ther: were 2803  hu- 
Mian betngs killed by tigers, leopards, hy ene 
and panthers in [India during the yea! i 


land in the same year the same spectes of 


beasts, aided by snakes, killed 97,371, head of 


cattle. The number ot human lives destroy* 

by snakes in India in I-04 was 21,538. The nul 

ber of wild beasts killed in the same year Ww 
447, and the number of snukes 102,210 


Only one characteristic distinguis'e- 
tle wills of Strong, Me., from th 
thie t are scutt 
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HOW DARk. 


— 
BY W. W. LONG, 
—_—— 
My lover sings & merry sony, 
Out yonder tn the afr; 
The warbling notes Come back to me, 
And music echoes every where. 


My lover's heart ts fond and true, 
It beats In tenderness for me; 

hut if my love should goawny, 
How dark the world would be. 


i} 


ON POLYGAMY. 

Among late interesting books 18 an 
English translation of a Turkish work, 
entitled “The Autobiography of Munshi 
(utfallah, a Mabomedan Gentleman,” 
The author is a Turk, widely traveled 
and well educated. 

A London paper describes the follow- 
ing extracts from his work, embracing 
his notions of marriage, as ‘‘the strong 
convictions—expressed with a modera- 
tion which proves their earnestness—of 
a gentleman of most liberal and various 
accomplishments—a student of Shak- 
speare and Bacon, as well as of Sadi 
and Ferdusi—and an associate of Eng- 
lish officers for many years.”’ 

At Kars, Lutfallah married a lady—a 
Turkish lady. In relation to his do- 
mestic infelicities with her, he says: 

“I married a young lady whom I bad 
known when in Kars, and whose destiny 
had brought her hither some time be- 
fore my arrival, Man is naturally de- 
luded by temptations, and in many 
cases he is not undeceived until he tinds 
himself completely entangled in the net 
of trouble. 

“In over-rating small evils we gen- 
crally bring upon ourselves heavier 
ones. The dream of my happiness in 
the married state was but a short one, 
and I soon found myself more involved 
in domestic anxieties thau before. When 
a bachelor, I thought for myself only, 
but now | had to think of another per- 
son too, whose fate had joined mine. 
The repletion of my purse likewise be- 
van to be changed for depletion; and to 
crown all these difficulties, to my prest 
sorrow, | discovered my new companion 
to be of a very pettish and hypochon- 
driacal temper, to which L had to sub- 
mit in future. 

“Such inconveniences can be casily 
obviated by our law in divorcing a wile, 
not only for crimes, but even if she is 
disagreeable. But who can have the 
heart to part with bis faithful com- 
panion without serious cause? This 
bad practice prevails only among the 
lower classes of people.”’ 

With the Moslem rich, says 
lah, divorce is less common, 

“A man of high station in life may 
marry four wives at once or graduaily, 
and may have as many handmaids as be 
can suppport; then trom among such a 
number he is sure to find one who vives 
him every satisfaction, and the rest may 
be maintained without being repudiated, 
cach knowing that she has only herself 
lo thank for a rival in her lord’s aflec- 
lions, as she ought to have made herself 
80 dear to him that he could not have 
desired a change. 

“Here I drop the grand subject of 
monogamy and polygamy, controverted 
between the doctors of Mohamedanism 
and Christianity. There are many things 
to be said on both sides, but I will not 
enlarge my journal with these discus- 
sions, I side with my own law, though 
[ have been a monogamist throughout 
all my life,’ 

Lutfullah’s contrast between the so- 
(ial arrangements of his own country 
and England, is curious. 

“Seclusion of women from the society 
1 men is considered # fault by the Eng- 
ish, but a virtue by us, the true be- 











Lutful- 
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eighty thousand females are said to be | 
registered in the black records. | 


of the quarters of that greatest city ed 
the world, called Regent street, you 

will find many ladies of exquisite beauty | 
and high accomplishments, forsaken by 

their relatives and friends, in the prac- 

tice and perhaps under the obligation of 

committing black deeds. Who is to 

blame for all this? I say, nothing else 

but the license established by the civ- 

ilizers, 

“I do not say that all Mohamedan 
ladies are virtuous. Virtue and vice are 
two sisters, the former fair and the 
latter black; and no nation has ever 
been and shall ever be uninfluenced by 
the two ladies. But limits and re- 
straints prescribed by the Mohamedan 
law and usage in domestic affairs, | am 
bound to say, at all events prevent in- 
crease in vice and decrease in virtue. 
The time of the Mohamedan ladies 
being occupied in needlework, in the 
performance of their religious duties five 
times a day, in looking over their kitch- 
ens and other household aflairs, they 
have no leisure to think of admirers. 

“Their marriages are arranged by 
their parents, who are their beat friends, 
and whose experience in worldly affairs 
must be greater than theirs. Oppor- 
tunities are in general afforded to the 
bride to see her would be husband from 
a loop-hole or a window before she is 
married to him; and no matrimonial 
contract is cousidered binding unless the 
lawfully attested consent of both parties 
is first obtained and taken down by the 
law otlicer appointed by the Guvernment 
to solemnize the marriage. 

‘*Thus many bitter feuds and lasting 
animosities which poison the minds of 
contending rivals are avoided, and mar- 
riage unicns are not only free from con- 
tamination, but from the dread of it. 

“In short, seclusion secures women 
from those delusions and temptations 


which irritate the mind with fleeting 
joys, leaving behind the permanent 


sting of bitter remorse; while, never 
haviny tested the universal triumph and 
dominion which beauty the 
circles of Europe, the pany of lost power 
is not added to the pa:niul sensation of 
fadiny churins.”’ 
_—-——— « 


vives in 


iiiiniienosonie 
HUMAN JUDGMENT.— We ought 
mech as ol a 


first or 


to judge of 
stautue—al 


piclure ol 


the mere 


guises malignity; and there are but few 
judges have » 
right to bul by 
litsle and little that complete virtur 
perfect vice Come al last lu show thom- 


who can discern, and 


pass rentence, It » 


a 


selves, 
——-——> + -------- 


brains of Bold. 


Kvery man has some favorite topic of 


conversation, 
[It is the sunshine itself which 
every 
Let not the stream of your lite alwaye 
be # uiurinuring streain, 
No 
lightens thie 
A noble heart, like the sun, showeth 
ut Its loWest estate 


hance 


shadow, 


one is useless in this world who 


irden of it for another 


its yreatest countenance 

There is something higher than look 
jueetion It 1s to have 
that there is unotiier 


ing on all sides of a 


the charity to believe 





uevers, The English leave their women | 
remain uncontrolled in life, 


+} 


and per- | 


»Ty + . —— 
em tl en y ne 


lame have Dec ned by this upnrea 


? },] ' | 
SUDADILE IICELBE Ip Loudon @ione, 


side. 

The more sympathies we gain or 
awaken for what 1s beautiful, by so muc} 
deeper will be Our syibpethy for that wiil 
is most beautiful, the burma ‘ 

The child taught to believe any occu: 
rence au good or evil ome y day of 
Week ky { wi ! he 
the i 1 

Physical exercise a elle 1a 
ittuiua 


Femininit 
emininities, 

An old bachelor’s definition of love— 
“Sighing, crying, dying, 
lying!" 

Chief Justice Fuller, of the United 
otates Supreme Court, bas warried off five 
daughters tn as nanny yeurs, 

Mrs. Langtry, who has become a pub- 
lic reciter, frequently receives us much as $500 
for an evening's performance, 

What is the difference between a ball 
and a very young widow?—One uwiddy 
whirl, the other is a giddy girl. 

There is something radically wrong 
with the woman who has ceonsed 
whether or not her hat is on straight, 

The Princess of Wales is a perfect 
figure skater, and before her marriage was 
one of the best skaters in Denmark. 

ess: Don’t you call this ring Fred 
guve mea benuty? Ethel: Yes; but you ought 
to see the one he wanted to give me! 


“If you take an evening walk in one | - 


some and more 


isn 


to cure 


A virl who becomes engaged to a bash- 
fulimanin leap year is looked upon with sus 


pieton, as if she had been crowding things 


Judge Ewing, ot Pittsburg, has de- 
cided that the law which makes «a worman in 
dictuble aus #& Common scold ts a relic of bat 
buristm 

Yeast: | never knew a tramp to work 
Well, I have You 
work on my wife's sym 


inoay life, Critnsonbenk 


Ought to see them 
pathios 


The Empress of Austria walks twelve 


titles daily tu the open ait AN mnude attemadaine 
accomypinios her, rending Homer aloud in 
Greek 

“The ladies ! God bless ’em! Form 


erly our Hpertors—now our equals!” was a 


toast proposed in one of the Southern States 
recently 

He, sympathetically: You bave a bad 
cold. she, buskily: bo have. DT ain so bicarese 


that, if you attempted to Kiss iis 


even scream! 


» 1 coutdud 


Portiand, Me., is enjoying lively and 


litlily titeresting polities just now tn aw hot 
fizwiit between two rive Women coomeiehate 
fora place on the Selo! Domrd 

A nun, Caught by the Lady Superion 


In the act of Kissing a male Vvistlor to the con 
uted tar thie Misy Toticot, 
mathe 1 my 


vent, 1 tole 
thie Weiser 


mother in-law? 


whose Hiolienr'’s 


That villain in your story is 4@ 
Where afd you tt 


Critic : 


perfect masterpiece 


cluaracter® NOVETIst: Db bisa dined a iteie poe 


sessed of ail the fotis of wlohe dness miy wite 


wabltritvute lo tne When heer ts ater 


They say ip 


puitieal, Which Wis edi Gbees Diagres doe the 


y 
the red 
t city 


preventer, 


Chicuyo that 


fiasG statsitier, bs an etlichent freekte 


“Cher wohl pay Ph Whats stbba Dre dtige Phatert ce pole 





OL | 


casual | 


view. There is a mind and heart to be 
searched. The veil of modesty covers 
merit, and the mask of hypocrisy dis- | 


} det pritestmaye Chirag ba Gries peed taveeddiaea’ 
Mes. Kuyene Danicls, of Canaan, I 


ime crow thatt a © tthe it It 


a = 


miu ‘ It prom love “ate eyer indiay, il 


Writs outside Chil Cine service trert 


Lord William Deresford and ‘“hils 


Pru Mirtberou ‘ t 
| UL Phew pote ! 
inve { ul ua ‘ ! ‘ tit iti Live 
trade» people of tie met whood, The dou 
sn { Lord W nar A t j 
wu t 1th ( 1 
tl I ing 
A bazaar terror to those who are fa 
1 le t t 
, ' 
! a ! 
‘ " eobin le t ‘ 
t i j i gel te 
ik | List ‘ ! od, i 
Chie: | b 
‘ a] , 
treat 
Lord Kelvin has been muking expel 
teaestal to limcaever “” it thie «effect of we 
I id 1 v 4 
bemrd the veavel f at bjectt 
tie fire He finds timat after NVftecen om t 
ny the viva of Gise rr at both ‘ 
ole Wor “ a le t of tne tu 
not pis Inca ity, ¢ to the 4 
sion of t i ‘ ‘ t | ‘ thie 
‘ t 
In the vi ty of Rothesay, on the 
‘ thie tet ‘ 
i A ue 
ip ' f 
Ano ! t 
cited t j t 
a) ‘ t 
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FRasculinities. 


Mr. Uhl, the new Ambassador to Ger- 
many, pronounces his 
spelled “Yule,” 


bate as if it were 

A Nebraska man, whose wife has just 
recovered her speech after twenty-four years 
of stlence, is Kicking, 

Shoemakers in New South Wales earn 
Hs) aw week; In Now 
many, #4; in Spain, 63 30 

A patient in the Kaukakee, Iil., Asy- 
lum for the Insane is laboring 
luston that he ts a atik hat 

Man is at ten, a child; at twenty, 
wild; at thirty; tame, if ever; at forty, wise; at 
fifty, rich; at sixty, good, or never, 

Hugh Carlisle, of Alabama, is the 
largest land owner tp the 


Zealand, $11 68; in Geet 


under the de 


werneth Ile has (0, 

OOO neres, ANd 1200 poople pay tion rene 
Robert Dixon, of New York, is the 
that city 

worryting 


eecond person in who lias become 


fnsane through 


ritys 
A Tennessee Senator was saved from 


over the cathode 


t fatal wound by a folded neweapuaper tin tite 
breast pocket, Now ts theo thrive to sub 
scrtlee 

Mr. and Mrs, Frank Shade, of Ken 
GQidiville, Dna, are the srailent preple tm tte 
Stile Vhey are both under three feet tn 
hetyghit 

An Indiana man woulkl bave been 
futally shot through the henare tf nature lad 
not thouchtfully placed hie bemrt on the rlyhe 


Hiistema of thre bore stale 
Lexiugtion, ky., has an old 


wihifeh thie 


people’: 


club, of you ceva pepertanteet Iw ‘ 
Cline 


and two 


yours ad Phere are revetai tne 


aolal, cone Ol, 


nO yt itina 
two' 

Tommy: Ma, when @ fire yous out 
where does tt wo tot Tommy's Ma 
soomid TE know? Why don't you 


your father panes Whit bie peo one? 


Iheow 
itmek where 


Dor. Fioto, of San Francisco, who is 


Mo yevsem old, ts still daa tine aekives puimetiog of 
lite prote loon Thee bre Dbervers Chiat be ba thie cle 
est practhletng plystotan ta the country 


M. Jacques Le Lorrain, poet, novel 


ist, play wrtghtand @x professor, bins Opened 
cobblber a stullor troth tin thie Mises dia Sere 
papespaarel, Parte, ned pererppeas ter mend thy 


chro oof the wtucente 


Cotperter 


residing tn the buactin 

Johu 1. Whiting, aged 25 years, one 
of tove ounyroat Ma Ci rrttevd Stiters, 
rv tile, ted canllegee 


Voor ban Chie 
Mich te 


Phe thie entered Give Viete Viteon liaw derpuart 


neut; but will return Ones a week to thy ail 


futios as Mayor 


reese fertuaa 7 


‘he tallest man oun Mame uw W. 
j ey, of Pishlityen i ) leet 1 inehons tall, 
aed aif yintoetrioul berate! Weittibinge tareune 
th » 2H) prcrrannel Phe ctede ebleycie, while ibe 
atl Leo Ver rrpsacles ¢ pere ly fern tal ows tin 
heave bee cet Ubaes Lestage tte cot bites Lege Phe te leveede gs 
t ‘ cormet band 
Harvard still heads the list of rieh 
eoyre wit! fp tA) aD Dhiers Centnies Pte Chad 
44 ‘4 ’ * withi - oe tae t «sl iti beta, A ti 
Yule, wit fbi) ee boot 
With: §.,'Ra) tan Sorlliwestern ts: 
With f)(PO Oe, Lniversity @f I's 
I vith B25 Abn 


The diamonds in one 


nk ‘ ‘ taut t 
! | ! 
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“wera Whi ti std i¢ tt 
; fins Ghie P | 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Waiela are 
putting into form the wildest Nights of the 
dressiiaker®’ imagination, Nothing seein 
to be too curious or tuipracticable to have 
a sbaping influence on the waist designers. 

The waists for spring and summer even 
ing Wear are nearly ail made wilh queer 
sleeve styles, Loop shoulder effects are 
largely seen, and the general leaning to 
ward oddity te tried for, lwat sutn 
mer waists wiil have to be doctored, for 
the atiff full sleeves stamp them as belong- 
ing to another year than this 

A pretty little waist of pink India silk 
has sleeves that sieply of four 
ruffies each, and come only to the elbow, 

The flaring ripple coflis a very popular 
sieeve finish for waists that are not to be 
jacket, but they and any- 


(one's 


consint 


worn under # 


thing of the cont hue are sworn enemies 


now just good excuses for | 


| 





With the firat approach of spring cous 


a time when furs, long coats and heavy 


wrap are unbearably wart, and yet when | 


going withoutany outer garment means 


pneumonia At this season It is absolutely 


| 


necessary lo have an lnterinediate yarnient | 


auch as a Jackel or cape of meditiun 


above all, of light weight 
a groal 


warmth, and, 
In making 


should depend upon one's lem peranent, 


one's selection deal 


ehoosing some 


wart blooded poople 


variety of oape and those more 


to cold purchasing & jacket In the latter 
cane it in wine to select a model susceptible 
of additions for cold days, in the 
veata or boas, One we sugpent 
found admirable in this changeable weath- 
er, It in a on the 
biager order, with graceful darts 
In addition, thero is a 


way of 
will be 
very simple model 

curved 
and soall pooketa, 


handsome square sailor collar, at the 
lower eige of which a button and button 
hole close the blazer, Our model is 


of sorrel green broadoloth braided with 
black, On wart days il can be worn over 
a waiet with a collar and 
shirt waist, but when the days are cold «# 
wine woman will 


thick, warm uiateria!, and in plaee of the 


ehemisette or 


wear w Vost of some 


oollar and ocbenisette she will use a pins 
tron and collar of velvet or silk, or wiil 
oover the linen collar with « wari silk 


muffler or a feather boa 


An @apecially attractive gown for the 
little maiden of the house Is of Nile green 
Cashmere, tgured with darker groon 


len Vv Gn. 

The waist is provided with « foundation 
lining shaped by the usual seanis, the clos: 
ing bejng effected in the oontreof the back 
by means of hooks and ayes Io thin lin- 


ing the velvet yoke, overlaid with lotnt 
de Genes lace, is applied. 

The blouse portion is gatherod to the 
wige of the yokes and in allowed to fall 
loosely im fromt, while tm the tack it fits 
the figure closely A dainty Marie An 
toinette fichu collarette extendas from the 
yoke line® the right side lapping over 
slightly at the front and betug tastefully 
carried over to the left side and eaugiit 


down by a rowette., A rutile of silk finishes 
the 


collar triple tow thie treek., 


the etye of Oollare tte, A standing 


The dainty sieever are so arranged over 


a plain foundation lining which is over 


lald bo elbow depth wilh velvet and lace to 


correspond with the yoke, The latter is 
surmounted by the quaint and graceful 
double puff whieh gives the final touch 
to Chie charming costume 

The skirt ie circular in cut and is un 
trimmed, as are most of those desipned 


for children's weer, 
With the ornate style 
the fashion, the ootffure bias 


of growling, tow 
undergone 
ittile 


decided change, The tieek 


knot bias beens 


Vayche 


banished, mud the tir is 
now work in the elaborate fashion in vogue 
during the NVI. period, the bair 
dresser copying the ootffures of the French 
the 


romantic 


Louis 


Court frou) the portraits of Versailles, 
lauvre, The 
hats, revier ta, 
much thutly 
sing, spd looks are waved, 


and elsewhere 


Illustrative of tis much so 


WOrh, Dneoeeei late hair «tres 
bumehed out at 
the sides, and Onished with a 


Linch 


mitiie curl 


falling low on the Pulte, trissires 


and waved chignons stylish Phe 


htils \ \ | 


Loewiia, 


are 
elaborate colffures of the | reign 
are @epecially acdapled for eh TLLMED 


OTnainenia oan bo worth aud the soft puti« 


and curis; comnts @enameilod and set witl 
precious stones, Jeweled hairy 4 t cS) 
apPrinkio “ minit im pra Lie 
bt Nos ‘ 

ton ‘ 
aol 

- a. R ‘ A e 
om J "4 ‘ “A a | he tow kK t 
set on the jp ol the bea s #0 Vatlageous 


BONnKBILIVG | 


| 
| 
| 


| new 
| them round and round the eggs, and sew 


| slum added in the water, 


| Curved at the side seam to fit 
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to many faces, as isalno a group of fully 
hoger pulls, In most instances the locks 
of wavy hair half conceal the ears, and are 
pulled oul loosely beneath the chignon oF 
The smooth bands aflected by some 
women are rarely becoming, and are try- 
ing to all but «a pretty face, 

A few models of spring wraps uiay #erye 
as KUggestions of things to come, Capes 
and jackets will both be worn, and the 
latter, cut with loose fronts and sack bac «m 


ool, 


| seem destined to lead the style in coats 


They are made in smooth faced cloths and 
in velvet as well, when the yoke is usually 
trimmed with jet. The plaited back Is 
much more gracetul than the straight cut, 
and the yoke of the velvet coat is covered 
with colored silk passementerie, while 
black accordion plaited chiffon forms the 
6paulets and full neck rache, 
Another coat of black cloth im slightly 
the tig 
ure, and the fulness is acranged in two de 
‘The 6paulets are of white 
with black. 
are cut reasonably full and 
to hang gracefully over 
finished atl the 
of ribbon and chiffon, 
when they have a 


inle 


cided box plait, 


satin, closely beaded Capos 


on the shoulder 
the drooping sleeves, and 
neck with a ruche 
uniows imade of cloth, 
high standing oollar. 
outin black duchess satin, Geooratad with | 
applique figures of colored passementerie, 
and hasa V of black velvet down the taok | 
and front edged with a frillof black kilted 
ehiffon, 

Another decidedly «a sumuiner 
Karinent, gaury black 
Kronadine a black glace silk lining. 
Ohine silk flowers are applied at intervals 
with opal beads and black pail- 
lettes, and the ruilie on the edge and ruche 
around the neck are double, of black chif- 
fon over white, ‘Tailor-made capes are in | 
all the cloth, stitched | 
around with white silk, and @ stylish high 
collar is cut in squares around the odge, 
whore it is faced with velvet. 


OApO Is 
and is made of 


over 


colored 





shades of fawn 


| make it into 


Odds and Ends, 
ON BREVERAL IN TEREBATING BEB ROIS 


Very pretty articles for presents can be | 
tnacde out of Kastor ogys. 
counties of England the reciprocal giving 
of Easter eggs is a general custom and ex- 
pressive of good will, and every one vies | 
with the other to produce the prettiost, 
Gielscrapaot ribbon of all sorta, old avd 
dark, bright oolors are best. Wrap 


In the northern 


them up tight, Boll the oggs as many 
hours #8 you like, with or without @ little 

‘Take them out, 
of them will be 
They do not all 
basket 
and sew itall over thickly wilh miosa, like 
a bird’s neat. Or make «a cardboard bask et, 


and unroll them. Most 
dyed like the ribbons 
Puke an old 


succeed, strawberry 





} 
| 
ut three or more | 
the 


Ina pretty prosent, bul single colored eggs 


and cover it with miss, 


| 


ews of different colors in nest. This 


mr bee KiVvon, 

| 
Htill prettier gift | 
It LALO pee, OF 


An baster ogg torus a 


if you serateh on counle 
figures, or kindly miottoos, executed neatly | 
with Wo 


meratohed ogy 


a4 Sharp peomknifa, have seer 


nanny of those miade beau 


tiful works of art Choose a brown, crim 


hon oF ViolGlegy for this purpose, or at 
lewst One dark in color, as the device “ap 
pears in white, Another way of making 


llaster eggs is bo boil them 
each in half; 


very hard; cut 
remove the meal Gum ona 
piece Of silk, satin, or ribbon, with the lop 
Like w bay, with a 
frill and strings, and put astrip of prettily 
of the 

with | 


draw up previously 


euibossed gold paper over the 
bill the egy, bag 

wuy Little presents you | 
such as 4a ringgor a thimble, | 
laid al the lop of sugar plus, liges dyed 
nay be cutin half, scratched 
prettily; the meat removed, 
snd & bap added, 


join 
silk and the egy 
sweoelimenatle of 
Wish to tiahke 


and then 
aflerwards 


Or boil and cut off three-quarters of the 
the 
When that isdry, 


ogg in the way deseribed; paint over 


BhOLL WIth while of egy 


draw «a garland, or device, motto sur 


rounded with flowers, using water-colors 


aud a fine Oanel-lalr or sable brush. If 


wil the colors are well mixed with flake 
white before using them, the effect will be 
superior A very little puin should alse 
be ad fin the mixing liavea silk or: 
eatin bap ready lo guiuion when tbe draw- 

ng Lhe egy ae | ry Those wl 

" ed raw , al roauie 

‘ ‘ w 4 4 Ls ‘ 

me ‘ 
aes 

na) j Oa egg a different 
Olt KI by yerng thems the batch would 
be all miike (Tl course only one colored 


| 
| cakos at # moderate temperature, and 106 
more #sloping 
| 


| a peck of flour, 
One model is carried | 


| Warn place to dry, 
| taken 


| of the 


EVENING 


ribbon is used to one egg; although & rib- 


POST. 


— — 


cut suwall. Put them into teacups, ang 


bon in itwelf variegated often produces & boil them for three-quarters of an hour, 


beautiful egg, two colored ribbons wrapped 


round an egg would be likely to create & 


confusion of color, 
Auvother way of making an Easter ogg 
into boil one very bard, Cut it in 


| with gold paper; gum a ribbon across the 
hollow of each, leaving ends at both sides, 
New two ends together, in a bow, to make 
| a binge; fill the egg with sweetmeats, or 
some littie gift, and, having closed it tie 
| the ribbon-ends, 
| Marmalade Cakes.—Mix together a 
quarter of a peck of flour, with half a 
| pound of refined sugar dissolved in ten 
| spoonfuls of water, balf a pint of yeast, a 
| pound of currants, two ounces of candied 
| lemon-peel, cutin thin alices, half an ounce 
| each of cinnamon and mace grated, & quart 
of milk, ten eggs beaten up, and about A 
pound of orange marmalade, Bake the 


with loaf sugar and white eggs. 
Banbury Cakes, —Take three pounds of 
currants, a pound of butter, four ounces of 


| loaf-sugar, a quarter of an ounce of mace, 


with the same quantity of cloves, and half 
Then make it into a paste 
with boiled milk, and three quarters of a 
pintof ale yeast. Place the dough near 
the fire to rise; knead it well betore it is 
made into cakes 

To make a Hedge-hog in Confectionery, 

Heat up about two pounds of bianched 
almonds with a little water and sherry 
into a stiff paste; then pound up with it a 
pint of cream, twelve raw eggs, and 
enough loaf-sugar to sweeten it. Put the 
paste in « pan over the fire, and mix with 
it half a pound of butter, which must be 
continually stirred into it, When the paste 
has become suilliciontly stiff by boiling, 
the shape of a hedge-hog. 
Imitate the bristies by ineans of blanched 


| almonds slit, and piace the hedge-hog in a 


dish. ‘Then boil some cream with sugar, 
and the yolks of a few eggs, and when 
ready pour into the dish round the hedge- 
hog. Let the dish get cold, and send it to 
table, 

Jamelloos,— Mix a pound of powdered 
loalsugar, and a quarter of an ounce of 
ground caraway seeds, with four eggs, and 
asinall quantily of tragacanth dissolved 
inasufliciont quantity of water to make 
them into a paste a littie softer than but- 
ter. Pass the paste through a butter-squirt, 
sO Lhatit may be poured into pipes the 
thickness of a straw, and dry them on 


paper. Then boil them insyrup. 
Barléy Sugar.—Prepare some strong 
syrup, and boil it as much as possible 


without allowing it tochangecolor. Then 
strain into a strong decoction of barley, 
Remove the syrup from the fire, and allow 
it to settle; then pour it out on a marble 
slab previously well oiled. When the 
barley sugar is cold, cul it in pieces, and 


} roll it into sticks of the proper shape, 


IAmon Drops —Pour some lemon-juice 
on some tinely powdered loaf-sugar, and 
boil to the consistence of thick syrup. 
Drop this on plates, and put them in a 
They are then to be 
plates. and preserved in 
vessels, If preferred, some 
lemon-peel may be cut small and 
then added to the syrup, 


ot! the 
well-stop ped 


Another Way to make Lemon Drops, 
Vour four ounces of lemon-juice over a 


pound of loafsugar, and also the same 


quantity of rose-water. Koil them into 
syrup, and then add some grated lemon- 
| pool, and mix them well together. Then 


proceed as previously directed, 


Sugared Aniseeds —Dry some aniseeds 
in & preserving pan, and then cover them 
With syrup in the manner directed for 
SuOOth wluionds, 

To Ice Pastry. —Mix a pound of loaf 
very finely powdered with the 
Whites of two eggs and four 
Water, Continue to 
Icing Is used. 


MUWAr 


Stir them until the 
To use this liquid, apply it 
lo the surface of the pastry with a feather 
When the articles are nearly cold, and then 
place them in a cool oven to harden. 


Rich Cheesecakes. — Beat up half « pound 
4 butter, add to it three raw eggs, and half 
& pound of powdered loaf sugar. Mix 
with them four ounces of ground rice, and 
SOG Kraled orange pee., 


Rhubarb and Lemwon Jam Boil in a 
preserving pan a pound of LUl}) SUgar, @ 
y™ ni Aha «#4 UATE! I peeled ibar 
nn . Ot I c “a eT.’ ax 

48 " 4 € 

| " Dumplings vi ¢ our ounces 
Of suet, and mix with the same jUantity 
of moist sugar, half # pound of bread 


crumbs, and tb juice and peel of a lemon 


half 
lengthways; bind the edge of each half) 


spoonfuls of | 


| 


L.smon Cheesecakes,—Simmer together 
in & saucepan a pound of loaf-sugar, 5 
quarter of a pound of butter, four eggs, 
the juice of two lemons, and the rind of 
the lemons cut very small. When the 
materials bave become of the consistence 
of honey, pour into @ jar and preserve for 
| future use, 

Lewon and Suet Puddings.—Take some 
_suet and cut it small, currants, sugar, 
| grated lemon-peel, ground ginger, Ogg, 
and bread-crumbs; mix them into a paste, 
roll them into balls, tie up in a buttered 
cloth, avd boil them for twenty minutes, 

A SKARCH FOR RELIC8 OF ADAM AND 
Evx.—It has long been generally agreed 
that Cashmere was, iu all probability, the 
site of the Garden of Eden; and, indeed, if 
ever there was a spot which seemed to 
have been specially created and clothed 
with marvellous richness of foliage, of 
climate, and of diverse species of birdsand 
beasts, with its verdant valleys and luxu- 
rious plains, framed by an _ encircling 
range of snowy mountain-peaks, it is the 
wonderful Vale of Cashmere. 

Dr. W. L. Abbott, a wealthy and en. 
thusiastic traveler and explorer, has been 
making investigations and excavations in 
the neighborhood, which have been at- 
tended with extraordinary success, 

The collections which he has formed in- 
clude ancient written documents that are 
said to antedate the dawn of history, 
translations of which, coming as they do 
from this spot where the race originated, 
may yield startling information. 

Besides this, there are prehistoric orna- 
ments, amulets, weapons, queer vessels 
the use of which is involved in mystery 
and uncertainty, masks of weird and 
striking oddity, and religious instruments 
used today as part of a superstition that 
was hoary with age before Christianity 
was born. 

But most important of all are the speci- 
mens of natural history. There is nothing 
ancient about these, since they have come 
from birds and animals which Dr. Abbott 
himself killed. 

Among them are some species that are 
entirely new to science, Thus there are 
specimens both of cats and rats quite un- 
like anything hitherto known. 

The cat, for example, is much larger 
tham any cat hitherto known. Its legs are 
very thin and its body very long. The 
latter, as is shown by the skin which ac- 
companies the specimens, is of a whitish 
tint flecked with brown spots, except the 
head, which is striped. 

Kut even more curious and interesting 
than the natural history specimens are 
those relating to the people of this strange 
land. 

Among the most valuable of these isa 
sacred book or Bible, consisting simply of 
two narrow boards, between which are 
| laid about one hundred narrow, loose 
| leaves, ; 
| On these leaves are inscribed mysterious 

records of a religion about which nothing 

is known, The boards are about two feet 
long aud six inches wide, and the strange 

“book” of primitive shape makes a bulky 

volume, 
Other curiosities of a religious nature are 
prayer-wheels and curiously-carved gray- 
ish Stones, which sre found an the table- 
lands in heaps. The prayer-wheels are in- 
tended to carry the prayers round and 
round—being sometimes driven by water, 
at other times by the wind—and each re 
| volution is supposed to register a prayer. 
| Among the other curiosities may be 
mentioned a tiny buckle clasp of wrought 

brass-—a relic of # period of the world be- 
| fore history began. Another odd thing 15 
| 





& prehistoric pair of stockings, made with- 

out any heel, and running straight from 
| top to toe, 

lt is a® yet rather early to speculate on 
the theories and deductions that may be 
made from this “tind,’’ bat there can be 
| little doubt that Dr, Abbott’s investiga- 

tions are likely to prove of the highest iu- 

portance. 

THERE is something wild and weird 10 
the sound of the loud winds that whistle 
around our dwellings in the night time at 
the present season. They are mournful, 

they bear on their swift wings the 
memories of other days. They remiod us 
of faces that have vanished for ever frou 
our view, and of firesides where the ashes 


and 


are cold now They appeal to us for cbar 
ty—for we know that they come past the 
widow without fuel, and poor and orphat 


Let us listen to the mournful winte! 
make us sad, be 
them to do whai lies incur 
to make other hearts more CLeer: 


fare. 


winds, and, while they 
taught by 
power 


| ful. 
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COLLECTIONS IN ODD FORMS. | 


—_—_—_— 


¢ AT the human animal 1s @ collecting 


animal like the caddis is now aD ac- 
cepted axiom, but many quaint forms 
collecting impulse takes are not 
«) well known. Foreign stamps and china 
are things of every day, but there isa lit- 
tle more variety when we arrive at shoes. 
The Marquis de Trevisac has a very fine 
collection of shoes and boots of all nations 
gn boots of our ancestors may be 
th the latest Parisian effort in 
high beels. There area pair of high buff 
poots which belonged to Cromwell, and a 
pair of smart sboes which were worn by 
yierrée, 
"a more interesting are the sboes 
which were worn by Henri III. when he 
was stabbed by Jacques Clement, The 
Marquis has spared NO eX pense whatever 
to add to his collection, and it is very com- 


that the 


compared wi 


plete. ; 
Prince Radziwill has @ fancy for ac- 


cumulating railway tickets. He does not 
classify them, Or stick them in albums, or 
even arrangé therm in devices, but he car- 
ries a small collection of some twenty or 
thirty about with him, which he adds to 
when it begins to feel the effects of time. 

The Duke of Norfolk has a fancy for ac- 
cumulating land. Though he has huge 
estates of his own, and huge demands on 
his revenues, he is always adding bits to 
his estates, and quite recently bas made 
several large purchases of a considerable 
number of acres apiece, 

The Grand Duke Viadimir of Kussia has 
a very fine collection of umbrellas. Here 
are represented all the shades and grades 
of the umbrella in Europe, Japan and 
China have also contributed numerous 
graceful specimens. 

A large number of the most curious 
items come from the West Coast of Africa, 
which take the form of state-umbrellas of 
savage kings, umbrellas and umbrelia- 
hats of witch doctors (which are often 
ornamented with human bones and teeth), 
and war umbrellas, which are practically 
tribal standards, 

This collection was very costly to ac- 
cumulate, but the great mass of the con- 
tents is worth little or nothing, unless 
some museum should offer a fancy for 
some of the odder articles. 

Prince Blucher von Wablstadt, a Prus- 
sian Silesian wagnate of great importance, 
is interested in traps, and possesses a col- 
lection of these useful articles, which is 
probably unequalled and likely to remain 
RO, 

Every kind of trap is represented in this 
curious museum. Man traps, lion traps, 
traps for vermin, beetle traps, models of 
the traps which men set for tigers, and 
others, 

Mouse traps are there in plenty, includ- 
ing a walking one, which is self-cleaning. 
These items have all cost money-—some a 
good deal; but if the Prince were ever to 
wish to dispose of them, it is to be feared 
that the sale would be attended not by art 
collectors, but only by venders of marine 
SLOTOR, 

The Marquis of Clanricarde has a curi 
ous collection of threatening letters which 
he has received at different tlines from his 
Irish tenants, 

Some of them are ornamented with 
rudély drawn representations of a skull 
aud crossbones, or a coffin, and many of 
them aresigned by that unpleasant abstrac- 
tion “Captain Moonlight,’ 


Mr. Justice North beguiles his leisure | 


When nol engaged on the Bench by the 


pursuit of the science of eutomology. 

Hutlertiies, moths, and beetles are all 
Kame lo him if they come into his net, and 
he has @ very fine collection of dried, pin- 
ned, glazed, and camphored specimens, 

He is especially rich in beetles, with 
every variety of horn, leg, wing, and scale 
that beetle. fashions can produce 

Princess Maud of Wales collects ivory— 


thatis to say, articles and knick-knacks 
of every kind made of elephants’ tusks, | 


\tuong othor curiosities she possesses sov- 


ral complete elephants’ tusks, two huge | 


‘)}}popotamuas’ tusks, which were sont ber 
by the Mudir of Dongola, several curious 
Speciinens of carved ivory of Indian work- 
Mauship, and some fine “bits’’ of English 
Carving, 

rhe Duke 
Vilecvion of 


Kind 


de Nemours has a curious 
buttons ef and 
» from the common bone or COM posi- 


every sort 


(he mother-« f-pearl, and those big 
6X pensi 
*POUsSI Vea ittonps with which ladies love 
rail 
8 arrange ew ~ 
SIDA y i gre € ke’s 
4 ' rat 
. 
Ory quai 4 rprising i] 


Scllon cost a good deal, 





FHE SATURDAY 
of arranging more, but the whole is prac- 
tically worthless, 

Sir Francis Grenfell, during the period 
when he acted as Sirdar in Egypt, bau an 
unrivaled opportunity for collecting Egyp- 
tian curios and antiquities, which he used 
very thoroughly. 

Hie museum is especially rich in charms, 
amulets, scarabwi, and other mystic 
heathen devices, which were al! held in 
high reverence in bygone times, 

Not the least treasured of these curiosi- 
ties is a necklace of quaint design, consist- 
ing of three rows of charms and pendants, 
which was presented to Lady Grenfell on 
er warriage by the late Khedive Tewtik. 
Of course the collection also includes a 
goodly show of war trophies. 

A certain journalist of note has during 
the last tem years made a careful selection 
of the notices which have from time to 
time appeared in the press with regard to 
some hundreds of our ieading men. 

Anecdotes, biographical notices, por- 
traits, speeches, reports of law cases, de- 
scriptions of country seats, pedigrees, his- 
torical notices, and accounts of sales, 
purchases, or mortgages, al) appear in this 
scrap collection. Several ladies of promi- 
nence appear in the list; but it is not the 
least curious portion of the whole that 
there are no authors, Journalists, artists, 
or actors included, 

This collection will one day be a gossip- 
chronicle of its time, and ought to possess 
considerable interest to posterity. Every 
cutting bas cost money. At the present 
moment, however, this collection is prob- 
ably worth nothing from a pecuniary 
point of view. 

Mr. W. H. Grenfell has a curious nau. 
tical collection, which is stored at Taplow 
Court, It consists of numerous cuys and 
trophies, including that presented to him 
in the year when he won the amateur 
championship of England in punting, 
pumerous Oars inscribed and emblazoned 
with arms, names, and records, which are 
the result of the custom which prevails at 
Oxford of presenting men who have rowed 
successfully in the University or College 
eights or fours with the actual! oars which 
they wielded on the occasion; and a whole 
gallery of photographs of crews and craft, 
including acomplete set of thecrews which 
have at different times gone through their 
training in the Taplow reach as Mr, Gren- 
tell’s zuests, 

The Earl of Lonsdale has @ collection of 
whips of all kinds. There are coaching 
whips, dog whips, ligbt riding switches, 
and riding whips with bandles of rhino- 
ceros horn, great Australian stock whips, 
and a Russian knout, Many of these whips 
have cost large sums--soine6 even as much 
as a hundred dollars, 

The Princess of Monaco has a very in- 
teresting collection of musical! instruiaents 
of all ages. The stringed instruments are 
especially well represented, and include 
ia sddition to a violin of Straduarius, inan- 
dolins, harps, spinets, harpsichords, and 
otber less known instruments -a selection 
frow uncivilization, A curious oné-stringed 
mandolin, about afoot long, frou West 
Africa, is one of the most singular items, 

The oddest fancy, however, that ever at- 
tracted the buman passion of acquisitive 
ness is that for collecting the great carved 





wooden figures of Scotsinen which stand 
| outside a tobacconist’s shop, 

These artici68 aré by no tneans sO nuln- 
they are well 
aw wood deal. 


erous #8 they were, and if 
carved, they cost Hexion, 
they act so excellently well ana sign, that 
the owner is usually unwilling to part 
with them except for an absolutely fancy 
price, 

Th6 gratification of this hobby 16 there- 
fore au exceedingly expensive and diff- 
For all that the collector 


cult operation, 
is not daunted, and his collecuon 
already quite a dozen of these singular 
figures. 


bonis 
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BATHING,—Strong #4 is the American’s 
love of his bath, it isout of it) that you 
meet with the queerest bathing. Most of 
| ue are familiar with such ostablishinents 
as the baths at Loukerbad, whore patients 
often spend half the day in the water, din- 
ing aud lunching without interruption to 
their ocoupation, 


EVENING PUsSi. 


begins, Some of the sulphur baths in 
Hungary and Bosnia are sights worth go- 
ing far to see. 

At one piace, llidze, near Serajevo, those 
who thirst for sulpbur are shown into 
small cells just like the cells of a prison. 
Light streams in faintly from a small sky- 
light, but the bath is not to be discovered 
until the bather’s eyes are accustomed to 
the semi-darkness and he has been in the 
place some minutes, 

Then he becomes aware that there is, in 
one corner of his cell, a small flight of 
steps leading to a rough-hewn basin in the 
very bowels of the earth, #0 to speak, 

The sulphurous water gushes up in this 
basin, and the odor of it is not to be de 
scribed. Yet people travel hundreds of 
mniles to enjoy it, and the doctors rave 
about its medical qualities, 

Elsewhere in Hungary, especially if you 
be off the beaten track, the demand for a 
bath excites the hotel-keeper like a# fire. 
It is possible that if he had many such de- 
mands in the course of a year, he would 
lose his reason, Avs it is, the traveler who 
asks for such # luxury is regarded with 
suspicion, 

The bath itself is unearthed after a long 
search, a white sheet is spread in it, and 
a little water is poured into the centre of 
the sheet. Then with many flourishes, a 
procession is formed, headed by the land- 
lord, and composed of waiters, chamber- 
maide, cooks, and ostlers, who come to tell 
the strange gentleman that the bath is 
prepared. 

Filthy as Kuassia is, the filthiest houses 
in the country are those reserved for the 
public baths, Gloomy buildings always, 
few are the Englishmen who could submit 
to the atmosphere of them fora few min 
utes, But the Russians revels in them, 
Taking his easé upon a« bench, he watches 
the whole room filled with a steamy 
vapor, and in this steam he stews until he 
feels he bas bas full value for bis money; 
an attendant then throws a few buckets of 
cold water over him, and he goes his way 
a bappy, but, it must be admitted, still a 
dirty man. 

———— 

GiIkLS TAUGH! Mucu.—A London 
cable letter says anew and distinguished 
enemy of the higher 6ducation of woman 
has risen up, and, with adegresof courage 
which cannot fall to corumiand aduilration, 
enters a protest which will bring down a 
terrible storm of obloquy. 

He is Sir James Crichton-Browne, the 
famous physician, who discusses in the 
current number of the Englishwoman the 
question, “Should Women Ke Educated?” 
The articie is a closely- reasoned attack on 
the bigh school training of girls, 

At the outset he shows the constitutional 
ditferences between men and women are 
immense and far-reaching, extending from 
Lhe cuticular appendages to the marrow of 
the bones, and frou the crown of the head 
(for, according to Broca, the female var- 
pniuu 1s less 6lovated than that of Lhe inale) 
to the sole of the foot (for, according to 
Delauney, Worian has # plantar arch flat 
ter than Ubal of nan, which, perhaps, ac 
counts for her partiality for high-heeled 
boos). 

The of girly’ bigh schools 
‘would lave us believe that those inatitu- 
have led forth # great host of yiris 
froin the wiiderness of ignorancs and in 
6plitude into # land flowing with wit and 


TOO 


oulogists 


tious 


learning, bul that Is sheer nonsense, 
“OWhatthey have done is to conduct them 


from the unkempt meadows of natural 
growth into the trim gardens of artifielal 
culture, Kxacellont are orchids and camel 


lian tn their way, bul do not let 
the bullercups and dalsios, 


us forget 


“Two yoars ago Tl metin @ country high 
reading lueretius 
failod jameont 
preseribed for her 


s¢hool @ girl who was 
for Lier recreation, bul she 
ably in the task | 
bollng @ potalo 
“Now Lam sure much more of the hap 
pness Whol@soimmeneeas of life hinges 
on boiling potatoes than on the 
his 


aud 
interpre 


tation of Luecretius and dark and 


doubttul sayings.’ 


Overeducation has oven developed «a 


Bpecia: malady among girls, A wastric di 


order which is HOW 40 COtmmcn that Sir 





Jainos thinks it might receive the namie 
of anorexia 4 asalica This includes 
headaches. 
Now, » headachy girl ia not yolikely 
grow iulo #«# migrainous and jovalid wo 
tan A voluminous iInentla Sitmle inay 
levelop i ¢ ispay. Solumatabuiiaiy 
LA ead t J 4L@ria 


The writer has seon Frenchinen jotting 
down letters in this bath, small tables, 
properly fitted, being pushed aiong the | 
top of the water for the purpose 

If you fesire colfes or wine during your 
dip you never think of coming outof the 
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But in fairness to him it may be weil to 
point out that it is English giris, not 
American girls, whose incapacity for se 
vere brain training he discusses, 
a 
Why Tuky Forsaks Tiukin Housks 
To forsake the comforts of one's house, 
and to dwell for the period of a week in 
a temporary structure erected in the back- 
yard or garden, seems «a very strange 
thing to do, 

Yet this actof abnegation is enjoined 
upon all Jews, in memory of the fact that 
their forefathers in the wilderness had to 
live in temporary huts, such as could be 
easily taken to pieces and put up again, 
and its observance often proves a cause of 
great astonishment to many a carpenter 
who is engaged to assiat in the work of 
construction, as well as that of demolition 
a week later, 

‘This will explain why in the autumn, at 
the time of the Feast of Tabernacles, there 
can be seen in the streets of London large 
quantities of branches thick with leaves 
being delivered by carts and barrows, in 
the poor as well as the rich Jowish quar. 
ters of the town 

This stull is used to form the rooting of 
these substantial dwellings; for, in order 
that they resemble the buts of the ancient 
forefathers, it is necessary that the stars 
can be seen through the roof. This, of 
course, On a@ cloudy night is not always 
possible, and when it rains matters are 
not quite #0 pleasant, 

Those, however, who can afford it have 
a largs roll of oileloth, which can be made 
to cover the roof for the time being; but 
those too poor to provide for this con 
tingency, and who have probably erected 
the huts themselves out of old boards and 
shutters, find matters more awk ward, 

They have to clear all the furniture— 
usually only a table and a few chairs—out 
of the hut into the house, where they take 
shelter till the rain is over, 

The branches and leaves forming the 
roof are then vigorously shaken to make 
them as dry as possible, the water on the 
Noor is mopped up, the hutis returnished, 
and once again it is used asa “dwelling.” 

The only time at which the Jews are 
supposed to leave the hut is when they go 
into the house at night to sleep, though 
many of the very orthodox make arrange- 
ments that at least one or two of the family 
shall sleep therein, 

The period of this feast is atthe time of 
the ingathering of the fruit in the Holy 
land, and it is Customary on this account 
to decorate the hut with different kinds of 
fruit, hanging from the roof. 

The Jewish ministers in London are very 
fortunate in this respect. Many of them 
rocelve from Lord Rothschild a present of 
& basket Of very tinue fruit direct trom his 
ostate, 
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common in China and the 
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South Nua Ix 


lands, . 
The conical cap worn at the time of 
Alexander the (ireat is still to be seen in 
Vorsia, 
Taking off the hat or cap as sign of 


reverénce OF respect Was COLUMON ID 
tiing of Cinasar, 


the 


A Turkish turban of the largest #izo con- 
tains from ton to twenry yards of the tin 
ost and softest muslin 
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4a rign that 
| the Prophet. 
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descendant of 
Many persons who have the 
right to this miark of honor are now in low 
life, 
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chanyod ollher in style or material for 


over three hundrod yours 

A cap of the style known as the “liberty 
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|} amOny both (sroeks and Komana, 


was worn frou titties 


Some specimens of medivval helmete at 


| loast eleven pounds 


In Welght are pre 
| #orved in the European museums, 
The cap of # Chinese mandarin has a 


button at the top, which by ite color and 
matenal indicates the rank of the wearer 
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Humorous. 


His INTENTIONS 
(harming Mabel doesn't please tne 
In her bloomers on that wheel 
And the «ight makes polgnant sadness 
Through iny manly Lowom ot al 


ttl, khe's Mabel, and I love ber, 

So Lbenr her trytng wayr, 

hut Just watt till we are marries d 

Then L'il boss that bloomer craze 

‘ KK 

Won't! 

Y esterday. 
Boiled cys. 


A woman's will 

A thing of the past 

(sel into hot water- 

The photographer takes things as they 
«ante 

Making both ends meat- 
pigs bead and tall 

Che hunchback wouldn't 
Dbetow to strattened clreumetunees 

We suppose that a 
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The lady who caught cold by drink 
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A reporter in describing the funeral 
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remted quietly tn the casket 

A rash youny man has threatened to 
apply the Maine Tquor law to lite swoethourt, 
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Tommy. Auntie, do you purr when 
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that's all 
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Well, if we must part, let 
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she, sadly 
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brook Wweonh tis 


Hhin bbremet heaved 


“Who ever would le . 
flercely exclnutmied wocrtalel © camtern gett , 
te 

Are) with Chat tie tiaved Cver et nmenarer to 


Missionary, oul West: Did you ever 
vive an enemy? 

Phoacd panes “ st 

Miblestouary 1 ate , 1 te ‘ 1 t al W at 
mowed ‘ « ’ { wt e te 
ife? 

Tivacd corny 2 cited tt ot 

“What are you driving at now ?” 
hewd Tack of ua i 1, Ghie Lise ta “ i 
thes terest 

“Weil, DT biave tisk carmepeleted ao ligand fous 
yours Joly 4iahed tae 


“Wohiwt to that 
"Why, Lprottniarited yesterday Dveworked 
hard for t¢ for four yours, Jack 


Hints for youny sportsmen- When 
you discover an owl ona tree, and Mid that it 
fs looking at you, all you have te do ts to 
toeve quickly round the tree several times, 
when the awiin th theantitne, Whose atten 
thom will be Mimily Maed 


Pers pre hebing Clie meoes 
Curmtig ‘ lewd, will 
mott witl ts ewyes til it 
wiriings tite head off 


sity of ite tranty wit its 


follow yout 


You 


advertise to 


[rate patron cure 
‘ statnipetion Yorn’ yarut 
Dyeomctar. Ve «1 l ove ‘ “ 
1 ictions are followed 
ste patron: My = s« tameh ye ‘ ‘ 
yon H Iie«l { t t 
i t vl t t 
t ttw 
“ here iw t ve a ‘ 


When a new 
commerce and 


Aut MBAN THE SAME 
thing is introduced into 
ordinary use, a new word has be found 
for it, or an old one borrowed. The re 
sources of most modern languege* aré 
equal to the deinand, though some of the 
very conservative languages, which are 
jealous of innovations, have # bard Umne 
in meeting it 

In tha French 
“bicycle” bas had a bard time in becom 
ing established. ft was variously called « 
“celerifere,”’ and ‘‘velocifere,”’ # “bleyela,”” 
anda “bicyclette’—the last word being 
commonly applied to the machine which 
we call a safety bicycle. 

But the word “velo,” acontraction of one 
of the others, has come into very common 
use, and threatens to supplant the others, 
It is used much as English-speaking bicy- 
clists use the word “wheel,”’ The French 
also bave a word of unknown etymology, 
“became,” which they apply to the bicycle. 

The Germans, when the bicycle came into 
use, sot about making a name for it which 
should be purely German, They called 
it a “Fahrrad,’’ or traveling wheel; and 
this word they bave since abbreviated into 


languages, the word for 


“Rad,” or simply wheel.” 

The Spaniards 
much the «ame path that the 
and divide their loyalty between ‘velocif 


” 


followed 
French did, 


Italians and 


ero’ and “bicieletta” or “bicicleta,’”’ 

Even the Chinese must have a name for 
the wheel, They employ their usual figu 
rative style of speech, and call in «a “pauy 
ma,” or “foreign horse,’ or “foi chai,” fly- 
ing roaching. 

‘The Flemings, or Belgian people of Teu 
tonite apeech, Who are zealously purifying 


their language of foreign terms, have had 


the utmost difficulty in settling upon a 
word for this ma chine, 
Sane called i «a “snelwiel,’’ some # 


‘“yoetwial, cone « “lrapwiel;’’ 
ATONE 


should becallod by «a word ol 


scholars thou tneinted 
pure lem. 
ish origin, whieh really deseribed it. This 
word iv as follows: 
‘Gewilelsnepijproettrappeundneusbreker 
Kite.” 
In spite of their loyalty to their native 
the most 
never 


riding over a rough 


speech, it is noticed that even 


conservative Flemish wheelmen 

use this word when 
road, 

——— - <— 

Veny, VeEKY 


brited 


Coro “The coldest inha- 
is the little town of 
Werchojansk, in Stberia, which is situated 
north latitude, 133° 5’ 
gitude, ‘The lowest temperature observed 
there is WH KF, 

The terrible cold which prevails in Kast- 


ern Siberia is fortunately, not accompanied 


spol oon earth 


ON 4 Oast lon 


by wind, otherwise no human bemg could 


existthere. ‘The lowness of temperature 


in due to the fact that that region is mot in- 
Nuenced by oceanic depressions, and a 
very high atmospheric pressure, with ealm, 
clear weather and a dry atmosphere pre- 


Valia. In this way the warm air currents 


are aided In their escape, while the high 


mountain ranges ip the south and east 
tend to linprison the miasses of cold air. 

Very remarkable reports on the effect of 
the cold upon the living Organism in Ni 
beria have been published. If the tempera 
ture sinks to 40° F, every breath that is 
drawn causes pain in the chest and lungs 
Old tree-trunks burst with the frost: rocks 
with # Poise Like thunde 
mr heey eros fora nthe prouod 


are shattered 
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DOLLARD & CO. 


TOUPEER wes 


i223 
\ [hh CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philade! phia, 
Premier Artistes 
IN HAIR. ' 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED G0 SAMEKR 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
EES. and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hatr for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 


'PEES AND SCALPS, FOR WIG, INCHES. 
re INCHES. | No. 1. The round of the 





, fu head. 
- *, ae No. 2, From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead the head to neck, No, 2 
back as far as —, No. 3 ny ear 
F hemi as over ° 
No. 4% Over fore eee oe 


far a» required. 
No. 4. (ver the crown 
ocbag nee 1y for sal Jendid Stock of 
ve always ready for sale a epien © 
aente wl Tou Ladies’ Wigs. Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Fraids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any extablishment in the Union 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 


tention. 


Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 
Halr. 


This pr tion has been manafactared and sold a 
Dollard's or the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily Increasing. 

Aluwo DOLLAKD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in comneeees with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll, 

Mra, Kdmoudson Gorter writes to Mesers. Dollard 
& Co., & send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair, Mrs, Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 
nu Knuglaod 
— MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 

Oak = Thor 
q Norwich, Norfelk, England. 

NAVY VAY Orricg, PHILADELPHIA, 

i have used ‘‘Doellard’s Herbanium Kxtract. cf 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’ regularly for apwards of five 
yoars with great alvantage. — hair, from rapidly 
thinning, Was early restored, and has been Kept 418 
in tts wouted thickness and strength. It is the % 


wash | have ever used, 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO MRK, KICHARD DOLLARD, 1224 Chestnutat., nila 
| bave frequently, during a namber of years, used 
he ‘‘Dollard’s HMerbaniam Extract,’* and | deo ve 
know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair, 
Very respectfully, 
LEONAKD MYERS. 
#1-Mewmber of Congress, 5th District, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale ind retail, and 
Sppiled professionally by 


? ‘ 
DO LL A Rt DD & CQ, 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
iADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIK CUTTING, 
None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Em 


teloewest 


Nov., 20, ‘88 









ORGANS 


Were Awarded FOUR TEDALS AND DIPLO 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE A™D FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S PAIR 

Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken 
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PIANOS 


AND 


( “ 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Pra 
the Clavier eatest t ‘ 


‘ ‘ tate | 
Harp, Zither, Banio, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe, tte. 
itt CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS 
| : “ar re 


ies \ f 

GEO. P,. BENT, Manufacturer, 
245-253 Washington Boul,, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Don't buy a Plano or Organ until you hear 


nd @xamine a “Crown ind get prices, 


. He had small skill o ho 


who boughta goose to ride 
ord 


or ne PROP 
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Reading 


Anthracite Coal. 


Railroad. 


No Smoke. N Cinde: 
On and after March 15, 6. 7 


Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philads 


Buffalo Day Express 
Parlor and Dining Car, 
Kaffalo arfd Chicago Exp, 
Williamsport KE p= 
amsport Express, week 8.35, 1 
pm. Datly (Sleeper) 0 pm 10.0 am, 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte 
(Sleeper, dally, except » 11.30 pm. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


leave Keawling Terminal, 4.10, 5 Wo-hoe 
train), 5.30, 9.40. 10.40, 10.40a m, 12.48 fant 
1.40, 3 05, 4.00, 5.0, 6.10, 7.90, 8.10 dining me, 
12.10 night. Sundays—4.10, 8.30. 9.9. } 50 ( Pm, 
car) am, 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 ar) 
corn 7 0, (dining car) p m, n 
ave Ath and Chestnut Sts., 3. 7 
. m, 12,57 (Dining, cer), 2.18 6:12 6.10 idiuing au 
pm. Sunday 3.55,a m, 12.¢ 
.%. 5. is, cilia, 11.6 — (cong rh 8, 
eave New York, foot of Liberty street, 
8.15 9.00. 10,00, 11.30 a m, 1.30, 2.00, 3.30, Ay 
hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 6.00, 6.0, 7 
4.00, 10.00 pm, 12.15 night. Sundays—4.30 9.00, 19, 
113, & m, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 p m, 12.16 night, 


ress trains 
r from New York, | Wing cars 


| = ee 
Expres 


9.00 a m, 1,00, 2.00, 4.30, 5.20, 6, Sundays 
6.27, 8.32, 9.00am, 1.10, 4.20, 6.38, 9.45 Dm. 
pm, does not connect for Faston on Sunday.) ad 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown— Express, 
am, 12.45, 4.05, 6,00, 11.30p im, Aceom. im fs 
11,06a m, 1.42, 4.35, 5.24, 7.20 p m. Su Pad 
press, 4.00, 9.06am, 11.30 p m, 
a m, 6.00, pm, 

For Reading Express, 8.45, 10,06 am, 12. 45, 4.6, 6 
11.30 pm, Accom., 4.20, 7.45 a m, 1.42, 4.4% §. 
7.2 pm. Sunday—Express 4,00, 9.05 a m, 11.3 pm 

10 


Accom, 





heres 7.” =, 6.00 p m,. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg— Expr 8. 

m, *4.05, 6.00p m, Accom.. 4.0 : m. 1.42 7.0 
Suuday - Express, 4.00, 7.30 a m. x 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.05 a m, 4.05, 6.99 
1.20pm. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 am, 1.42pm. Sup. 
day Lxpress, 4,00, 9.06 a m, 11.30 p m, Accom 
:.00 p m. ‘. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport— Expr 
am, 4.05 11.30 p m. Sunday cy cae 
11.4) pm. Additional for Shamokin—Ex . 
days, 6.00pm. Accom,, 4.20 am. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00a im. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 
Week -days— Express, 9.0), am, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, pm, 
Accommodation, 8,00 a m, 4.30, 6.30 p m. Sundays 
Express, 9.00, 10.00 am, Accommodation, 5.004 

m, 4.45 pm. 

*arlor Cars on all express trains, 

Brigantine, week-days, 5.00 aim, 4.30 p m. 
Lakewood, woek-days, 4.00 aim, 4.15 p m, 

Detailed tine tables at ticket offices, N. KE. corner 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 835 Chestnut strest, 1005 
Chostnu t street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street 
ano at stations, 

Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
baugage from hotels and resideuces, 

lL. A SWEKHEIGARD, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 

Goueral Superintendent, General Passenger Agent, 


GENIS WAN 'EI to introduce ‘‘Farta Grrp- 
é LED,’’ OR. TALMAGE’S Wonderful new book. 
Nearly 600 massive pages, (over 400 pictures. He 
tells all he saw while traveling ‘round the b 
Address, ‘“PRoMLaA's,** atl Market St., Phila., Pa. 





OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. 
(WAGGENER'S.) 
Mailed on recetpt of price, $1.00, Send 
for Circular, C. R. Deacon, Publisher, 

Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


227 8. 





INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
€PIANO & OR $ ORGANS 


Anyone Knowing a tune, say ‘*‘Way Down 
on the Swanee Kiver,’’ either * ‘tn the head,’’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF 
MUSIC, IMMEDIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the assist- 


ance of this GUIBE 
By giving the student the power to play 


IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of different character 

this number of pleces being sent with each 
(iulde—aiter a very little practice with tne 
Giuide, It will be easy to pick out, any alr or 
tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide wil! be sent to any address, all! post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEATS. l’ostage 
Stamps, 2's, taken. Adcdress— 


THE GULDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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